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OUR PAMRIARGH. 
A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 


In olden time when length of years went hand in hand with 
power, 
And wee noble purpose fraught won honor day by 
ays 

No patriarch of Israel could claim a larger dower, 

Or hold the splendor of his fame more fearless of decay, 
Than he who wills it still may do ;—but a8 we sow the seed, 
We gather figs or thistles, fair flower or wortnless weed, 
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At FIFTY-FOUR those patriarchs, though heroes in the battle, 
Were only in their early prime; the victories they had won 

Were but a foretaste, so to speak—enough to prove their mettle, 
And justify the prophecy of great things to be done. 

§> it is with OUR patriarch, who seems on age to thrive, 

And whose triumphant record proves “‘ the fittest shall survive,’’ 


For more than half a century, our magazine &renely 
Has held its place, and kept the even tenor cf its way; 
And while its rivals come and go, it wears its years so greenly 
As to win a smile of welcome alike from grave and gay: 
No doubt about the quality of any seed sown here, 
Where blossoms grow the sweeter, and fruit fairer, year by yearl 


It has known the deepest thinkers, weighed their merits and 
pretensions, — 


For small nor great is laborwhere the highest good is sought— 
it has watched with keen-eyed interest the century's inventions, 
And in an age of progress kept abreast with modern thought: 
No marvel of the period wrought by cunning brain or hand, 
No growth of art or science, but the Lady’s Book has scanned, 


And the pictures and the poems and the stories it has brought uel 
The words of wit and wisdom, and the messages of cheer! 
Who cen estimate the value of the lessons it has taught us— 
Who can wonder that the mothers end the children hold it dear? 
Patriarch of Magazines, wise and tender, bright and clever, 
May thy years extend to centuries, thy good work tive forever! 
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DREEING OF THE WEIRD. 


BY HELEN MATHERS, 


Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” “My Lady Greensleeves,” 
“ Land o’ the Leal,” etc., etc. 





CuaprTer I. 


The windows of Mallinger Towers 
struck out north, south, east and west, 
bright shafts of light that announced to 
all whom it might concern that its master 
was at home, and about to hold one of 
those elegant revels with which he occa- 
sionally delighted the country. One 
room alone in all the vast pile threw out 
no beams upon the darkness, nor did it 
boast any light within, save what was 
furnished by some pallid moonbeams that 
struggled through the upper part of a 
window from which the shutter had rotted, 
and so made partly visible the desolation 
of a spot that seemed to be alike shunned 
by the eye and foot of man. 

An indescribable sense of rust and 
disease was in the air, unutterably bleak 
and forlorn looked the long vista of pol- 
ished boards upon which no scrap of 
furniture rested, no sign of human occu- 
_ or life showed, offering a start- 

ing contrast to the lofty walls that were 

peopled and panoplied and most richly 
set forth by the dead. For here were 
whole groups of arms and armor, vary- 
ing in age trom the stone period with its 
simple knife, axe, and arrow fashioned 
out of flint, down to those equally simple, 
but more deadly weapons with which 
science enables man the more readlily to 
slay his brother. Here were no dum- 
mies, no show-pieces bought for their 
curiosity and beauty; each portion of 
armor had been worn, each arm had been 
used, and a virtuoso would have spent 
years in the due appreciation of a collec- 
tion that one man of taste alone had 
gathered together, and another man of 
genius fad arranged. 

If a spy could have cut off his feet, and 
got a fellow spy to hook him to the wall, 
then there would be no reason why half 
a hundred men should not look out upon 
the deserted chamber and overhear any 
ghostly secrets that might be flitting 
abroad; but as it was, no living thing 
bigger than a rat could have hid itself in 
the room, or been for a second concealed 
from any one who entered. 





Flint, bronze, iron and steel, beautiful 
were the effects produced by their ar. 
rangement; each sheaf of weapons with 
its appropriate suit of armor below, how. 
ever rude and faulty in some instances, 
but reaching its maximum of perfection 
in the cuirass of a Roman, so exquisitely 
moulded to the form that when repre 
sented in sculpture, it is hardly possible 
to distinguish it from the nude figure. 

Here the moonlight touched an Assy- 
rian’s shield and justaucorps, there an 
axe-head that thrust by a Gaul into the 
cleft branch of a growing tree, became 80 
firmly a part of the bough, that flint and 
wood were welded together into a wea 
with which he might defy his enemies; 
yonder one saw those Grecian arms with 
whose aim and clamor Homer has filled 
the earth; not a nation was left unrepre 
sented, not a missile discovered from 
former ages was absent from this room, 
the richest in historic wealth, as it was 
the most shunned, of the whole house, 
And so it happened that miracles of in- 
dustry, beauty, and splendid memories 
of by-gone heroes, rusted unnoticed, and 
all the art of the man who had grouped 
them was lost; and this because a trivial 
thing enough had happened here twenty 
years ago—the death of a man by his 
own hand. 

Be sure that from beneath many 8 
strangely-fashioned helm the spirit of 4 
brave man looked out and despised him 
as he fell, though his nearest and dearest 
may have wept over him as bitterly as if 
he had been carried home from a battle 
in which he had lcst himself only t 
secure victory to his cause. 

Ay, here a coward had slain himself, 
and under such circumstances that per 
haps he would have done worse for him 
self and his, had he left the room alive 
Only from that day forth the fencing: 
room was closed, and none were know? 
to cross its threshold save the master of 
the house, who came now and again 
proation alone that rapier play in which 

e had been engaged with his friend, 


(34) 
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when that friend had slipped the button 
from his foil, and turning it against bis 
own breast—died. 

The master of the house was an adept 
in the use of arms, and to this extraor- 
dinary proficiency might be due the ease, 
grace and elegance of all his movements, 
and that look and gesture of vigorous 
alertness which the constant use of the 
foil and broadsword invariably bestow ; 
but of late years he had somewhat ne- 
glected the practice, and had not in fact 
entered this room for many months. 

But what is that faint sound yonder but 
the click of a closing panel? and is there 
not a presence, a step, a flutter as of 
movement in the deserted place? What 
is this tall shape, that shrouded in black 
steals from the shadow of the wall into 
the moonbeams, and trembling, palpitat- 
ing, gazes fearfully around as if in search 
of it knows not whom, in horror of it knows 
not what! It shrinks as it reaches the 
centre of the room, and looks down as if 
in search of the blood-stain it knows to 
be there, then lifts its hand in an attitude 
of listening to the ghostly tapping of a 
branch outside the window, then glances 
over its shoulder to where—see, is not 
that a rat stealing towards her? 

For it is a woman, and with a stifled 
ery she stoops, and with one bare arm 
sweeps her draperies clear of the floor, 
then retreats backwards to the wall, where 
beneath a magnificent Mascaron sword 
that seems in the very act of descending 
on her head, she cowers and listens with 
her whole soul! But there is only the 
tap, tap of the bough on the pane, the 
scurrying of invisible armies of rats behind 
the wainscot, the play of the moonbeams 
on dinted sword and battered shield, on 
helmets that gasped, grinned, showed here 
a dolphin’s head outline and there a 
pig’s snout, anon a pot-de-fer worn by 
one of Louis XIVth’s soldiers, and now 
a Russian’s misshapen with the face of a 
gargoyle, and seeming to watch with a 
malevolent leer the shrinking god whose 
eyes it had caught. And she was a-Cold, 
a-cold—the very love-warmth within was 
failing her, and the courage that had 
brought her hither seemed to her super- 
human now that in chill blood she re- 
flected upon it, knowing that at any 
moment the panel might unclose to ad- 
mit her father. 

But whence came this icy stream of 





wind that she suddenly felt play over 
her, and who was this that having entered 
by the window closed it, and replaced the 
shutters, then came swiftly up the room, 
holding out impatient arms into which 
the girl ran as for her-very life? 

“Qh, Jack, the rats!” 

“Oh, Kitty, you!” 

They were warm now, and safe. “Im- 
paradised in one another’s arms,” and then 
—for surely a young man is a fool who 
does not put his kisses first, and his words 
afterwards—he gave neither himself nor 
her a chance of speech for a full minute, 
though of course it was the woman who 
recovered her voice first. 

“This is very wrong, Jack!” she said, 
reproachfully, hiding her head on his 
shoulder to avoid a new onslaught. 

“Very,” said Jack, “and as delicious 
as it’s wrong. Oh, Kitty, Kitty! Dear- 
est, sweetest, loveliest, truest, truest Kitty, 
to think that I have got you here in my 
arms, and that I have not seen you these 
two years, and that you love me, and my 
leave is up to-morrow—was there ever 
such a lucky, miserable wretch on earth?” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “for I am just 
such another. Even if you had not been 
going away to-morrow, I could not meet 
you again as I am meeting you here to- 
night.” 

“ What?” he said, then put her back, 
and framing her face in his hands, turned 
it so as to face the moonlight. “And 
have you made him a promise?” 

“When he brought me from school,” 
she said, gently, “I promised him that I 
would not write to you, or send you a 
message, or even speak to you, if by acci- 
dent I met you outside Mallinger gates, 
and he said he would make it his business 
that I should not meet you inside of them; 
and I am breaking the spirit of my agree- 
ment by meeting you here to-night.” 

“So there was an agreement?” said 
Jack, swiftly. 

“Yes. That if I made no attempt to 
see or marry you, I should not on the 
other hand be forced to marry any one 
else—without my consent.” 

“And that no man living shall get,” 
said Jack, fiercely. “But do you 
mean to say that we are to go on dying 
of love for each other indefinitely?” 

“Tt is only for a year and a half,” said 
Kitty, a smile breaking over all her face. 
“You would not let me finish the story 
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—my promises of good behavior were 
only to last till I was twenty-one! And 
so you really think I am dying for you, 
Jack?” 

“If you are not, you ought to be,” he 
said, giving her arm a little shake. “Just 
think of what these two years have been 
for me, without a word or a sign 
from you, not even knowing your where- 
abouts—or that fifty men might not be 
as crazy to marry you as I am!” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, with a rueful smile. 
“There were no men—only meshers, you 
know—and in the holidays there were 
not even those—only father, who came 
twice in every year to make sure that you 
had not found me out!” 

“ And then he made all sure by swear- 
ing you to a promise,” said Jack, bitterly, 
“and he has his spies everywhere—that’s 
why I asked you to meet me here to-night, 
because there isn’t a servant in the place 
that dares put his head inside the door.” 

“But he dares,” said Kitty, with a 
glance of fear at the distance. “And he 
said, Jack, and that is why I came—at 
least, partly—that if ever he caught you 
here, he would treat you like any other 
burglar who came clandestinely about his 
house!” 

“Let him catch me first,” said Jack, 
with vigor; then seeing how her head 
drooped, suddenly snatched her in his 
strong young arms and so crushed her 
that she cried out, 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, my ball-dress!” 

He put her down hastily; be had seen 
only the black cloak, felt only the milk- 
white arms round his neck; but now he 
found the moonlight insufficient, and 
wondered that he could have satisfied 
himself with so pale a glimpse of her. 

“Let me look at you,” he said, and 
struck a match and held it above her in 
the one hand, while with the other he un- 
fastened her cloak, masterfully as any 
bridegroém to whom has willingly come 
his bride. The clasps yielded, the cloak 
slipped down and lay in a heap, while 
out of it the girl shone like an angel in 
white to which a hoar-frost of diamonds 
had clung as she descended to mother 
earth. The match went out, but the moon- 
light did here more lovely service surel:" 
as she stood silent before him, and he 
said, slowly: 

“You are altered, Kitty, and grown.” 

“Am I too tall, Jack?” she said, look- 





ing up at him proudly, and thinking that 
never had girl so brave a wooer as this 
blue-eyed, sunny-haired young soldier of 
six feet, for a sight of whom her heart 
had ached so bitterly during the past two 
years. 

“Am J too tall, Kitty?” he said, catch- 
ing that tender glow of love and pride in 
him, in her eyes. 

“You—you are Jack.” 

“And you,” he said, “oh, there is no 
name for you, but Kitty—just Kitty— 
and you shall be that to no other man 
living so long as I am above earth,” and 
he crushed her once more in an embrace 
that took her breath away, and in its 
despair startled her with a foreboding of 
coming evil. 

“What is it, Jack?” she whispered. 
“We are true as death to one another— 
and the year and a half will soon be up— 
and if I can wait that little time, cannot 
you?” 

“You may have to wait too long,” he 
said, “for we are ordered abroad on action 
service, and every day expect to get 
orders to sail. It was with the utmost 
difficulty I got here to-night—contriving 
the whole plan of seeing you on my way 
—but I have seen you, Kitty, and come 
what may, we have had this one half 
hour together.” 

She shivered a little as if she felt the 
loss of her cloak, then slipped out of his 
arms to stoop and find it; but her eyes 
were dim, and it was Jack’s hand that 
drew it about her, slowly and grudgingly 
hiding from his eyes the exquisite sha 
that half a hundred men’s eyes would 
privileged to gaze on that night. 

As he fastened the clasps beneath her 
chin, their eyes met, and one gentle hand 
stole out and rested like a snowflake on 
his breast. . 

“ Jack,” she said, “I could brave any- 
thing now that I have seen you, and if 
you do not come back, I shall remember 

ou.” 
And then she kissed him, for the first 
timé perhaps in her life of her own free 
will, and moved as if to leave him. He 
could not stay her; he knew that those 


precious minutes, calculated by him like ~ 


a miser, were up, and that if after the 
dressing-bell, an hour was her own, the 
ringing of the dinner one must summon 
her to the room which held her father, 
possibly already suspicious of her absence. 
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“Good-bye, Jack!” 

“Good-bye!” ; 

Even the Russian helm seemed to grin 
with less malevolence as it looked down 
upon the kiss that might be the very last 
in which the two pairs of beautiful young 
lips would meet. 


CuHapter II. 


Mallinger Dashwood happened to be 
the only person in the white drawing- 
room when his daughter entered it, and 
he came to meet her with as cold and 
polished ‘a courtesy as if she had been 
his guest. 

She met him in his own spirit; and 
seen side by side the resemblance between 
father and daughter was very striking, for 
both were hazel-eyed and brown-haired, 
both had that stag-like carriage of the 
head and perfect symmetry of limb that 
marked them out as uncommon in a 
crowd, and dwarfed all other men and 
women to insignificance beside them— 
though here the likeness ceased, for in 
heart and expression there could not be 
found a greater contrast than between 
Mallinger and Katherine Dashwood. 

“Your dress is in excellent taste,” he 
said, his cold eyes scanning her from 
head to foot. “You have dropped the 
school-girl, and yet you do not flaunt the 
heiress; but surely that is a tear upon 
your cheek? Allow me”—and he re- 
moved it—“I would advise you in future 
to confine them to your pillow; they are 
out of place in a ball-room.” 

“Like my heart,” said his daughter, as 
the door opened and a lady came fluttering 
in, whose attire seemed to consist of a few 
cerulean clouds loosely clasped together 
with pearls. 

“Ah! Mrs. Vivien!” said her host, as 
he went to meet her, “you bring us sum- 
mer skies—and this is my daughter, fresh 
from school, and dancing to-night at her 
first ball.” 

Mrs. Vivien opened her blue eyes with 
some astonishment, and as they slowly 
traveled up to the crown of Katharine’s 
stately head, they said, as if she had 
spoken, “ Too tall!” but in her heart she 
thought “Too young, too fresh!” 

“ And so your husband could not come,” 
said Mr. Dashwood, as he left her to meet 
half a dozen people who now came in, 
followed so quickly by others that in a 





few minutes the twenty or so of dinner 
guests were assembled, and the women 
were taking languid stock of one another, 
and all the men were looking at Kather- 
ine. 

Now there showed one uncommon feat- 
ure in this company, that there was not a 
single plain or uninteresting person in it ; 
for Dashwood asked his guests to please 
himself, and was himself entertained by 
the beauty, wit and agreeability with 
which he furnished his house for the time 
being. 

It was his habit to send with each invi- 
tation a printed ménu of the proposed 
guests, so that all such awkward accidents | 
as the meeting of a lady with a former 
admirer, or of a gentleman with a lady 
who was only vice-regent of his affections, 
were entirely averted ; and an invitation 
from royalty was not coveted so eagerly 
as one that carried its cachet of beauty to 
every woman who received it. 

The men might be wits if they pleased, 
so might the women; but intellect without 
good looks was rigorously excluded, per- 
haps because so large a portion of the wit 
was furnished by the master of the house 
himself. 

The men of the county came eagerly 
when invited by Dashwood—came to look, 
to sigh, to get a whole liberal education 
from the contemplation of such charms 
as they had never dreamed of; and the 
best looking women of the county, how- 
ever seldom asked, came also, only to 
retire with secret tears, and a deadly 
hatred for the milliners who had betrayed 
them. 

They had no stones to sling at the head 
of these smart people, who all spoke af- 
fectionately of their absent lords, and to 
every one of whom had befallen that 
accident from which even the most fash- 
ionable fine lady is not exempt—viz.: a 
baby ; they did not know their inner lives, 
but could only gauge them by the perfec- 
tion of their clothes, which they found 
immoral. 

“Do we wait for any one?” said Lady 
Becky Selwyn, looking up at her host, 
“and we are all so hungry!” 

“Mr. B is not here,” said Dashwood, 
“we will give him one minute more of 
grace—in which I may smell your roses,” 
he added, and stooped to the yellow 
cluster that adorned the breast of her 
white velvet gown. 
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“Mr. B and Mr. Velasquez,” an- 
nounced the butler from the door, and 
Mallinger Dashwood looked up to see the 
great man approaching, with a far 
younger and taller man beside him, at 
sight of whom he startled violently and 
he out his hand as if to wave him back, 

ut the next moment he had met and 
welcomed the pair. 

“My secretary, Mr. Velasquez,” the 
great man said; but if he had introduced 
him as one of his secretaries, he would 
have spoken nearer the truth. But when 
the host turned to introduce the two men 
to his daughter, it was the turn of Mr. 
_ Velasquez to start, to change color, to 

tremble as his hand touched hers, while 
something looked at her out of his black 
eyes that she never forgot, and never un- 
derstood until—until— 

“Dinner is served,’ said the butler; 
and the great man, on the tiptoe of ecstasy 
at having so many pretty souls on which 
to gaze, offered Katharine his arm and 
strutted out with her, resolved that queen 
and country notwithstanding, he would 
throw statesmanship to the dogs, and re- 
main here a whole week, 

Mr. Velasquez fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Vivien, and proved himself unusually 
quiet for a young man of such extraordi- 
nary personal attractions. 

To the richness, color and grace given 
by Southern blood, he united the splendid 
stature and make of the best style of 
Englishman; his manners and gestures 
too were thoroughly British, but not so 
the sadness of his eyes and a curious 
quietude of features, that to close observ- 
ers suggested a volcano of slumbering 
passion beneath. 

“A brown beauty,” said Mrs. Vivien, 
her eyes following his to Katherine, who 
sat opposite her father at the middle of 
the long oval table. 

“No, a hazel one, I think,” he said, 
“she is so extremely fair. She is Mr. 
Dashwood’s only daughter?” 

“ Yes, and his heiress, if she marries 
with his consent. But he is evidently in 
no hurry, for there is not a man here he 
would accept as a son-in-law.” 

“No,” said Mr. Velasquez, looking 
round ; “they all seem more or less at- 
tached.” 

“TI have never met you in society,” 
said Mrs. Vivien, flashing a pair of scorn- 
ful turquoise eyes on the insensibility of 





his black velvet ones, “so how do you 
know how we live—nous autres?” 

“Private secretaries have opportuni- 
ties,” he said, then paused and looked, as 
if by accident, at a man opposite who was 
regarding Mrs. Vivien’s animated manner 
with very decided dissatisfaction. 

“Ah! poor Noll!” she said lightly, 
“but he is beginning to tire me. Mal- 
linger made a mistake in asking us here 
together. It is our future admirers, not 
our present ones, who should be asked to 
meet us!” 

“Is there a single husband here, par 
hazard?” said Mr. Velasquez, looking 
round. 

But Mrs. Vivien at that moment made 
Noll, otherwise Lord Oliver, happy by 
turning her back upon Mr. Velasquez 
and concerning herself solely with her 
dinner. 


Cuapter III. 


The host and the private secretary did 
not approach each other until the gentle- 
men left the dinner for the ball-room, 
and then it was at once visible that they 
were the two handsomest men in it, 
though a difference of five and twenty 
years lay between them. 

Their rapprochement was in so far curi- 
ous that each waited for the other to 
speak, and over the eyes of both an in- 
visible curtain seemed suddenly drawn, 
leaving them blank of speculation or 
even natural inquiry as they looked at 
each other. 

“You remind me of some one I once 
knew, Mr. Velasquez,” said his host, after 
a moment or two of silence in which 
there was yet no hesitation. 

“A lady?” said Velasquez. 

“A lady. She lived in this neighbor- 
hood for many years—” 

“And her name?” said Velasquez, his 
sombre eyes rayless as pools of ink. 

“ Mrs. Fitzhugh, the wife of my friend.” 

“T have heard the story,” said Mr. 
Velasquez; and then Mr. Dashwood’s 
duties took him away, and in a few min- 
utes the dance had begun. 

Perhaps those present numbered a hun- 
dred souls, all told—all pleasant to the 
eye, all bent on dancing the old year out 
and the new year in, and all as heathen- 
ishly oblivious to the sins of the past 
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year, as they were ready to commit 
them over again in the coming year. 

All save two persons, one of whom was 
dancing with Katherine; for seeing him 
_ alone, she had asked if she should 

nd him a partner? whereupon he had 

taken her, and Mallinger Dashwood had 
smiled, then at the first opportunity asked 
Mr. B——where he had picked up his 
secretary. 

He found the great man happy, his 
eagle eye roving from charm to charm, 
and wishing that like the census he could 
embrace them all, and only in the inter- 
vals of his spasms of admiration could be 
extracted any information as to Mr. Velas- 
quez. 

“Yes—yes, a handsome fellow—and I 
know that you like handsome fellows ; 
but look at that woman’s back—and this 
one’sshoulders—and there’san arm! where 
did I pick him up? O! he’s a protégé of 
my wife—and he does light work for me 
—his parents are dead—look at that god- 
dessinamber! Introduce me, for Heaven’s 
sake—and if her husband isn’t a peer, Ill 
make him one!” 

“But she must make you happy first,” 
said Mr. Dashwood with a slight smile, as 
he moved away ; and having effected the in- 
troduction, glanced cynically around on an 
assemblage out of which he would not 
have owned one as wife or daughter. 

Not that there was a woman here that 
the most tight-laced dowager in society 
could have presumed to flout, or refuse 
to introduce to her young daughters. 
No reckless Mcenad flung her arms aloft 
here, no Bacchanal with roving glances 
swam in the dance; the only difference 
between this ball room (apart from its 
pensing) and any other in the county 
ay tn the loveliness of the women and 
the perfection of their adorning; but this 
seemed a great deal to the handsome 
outsiders present that night. 

Perhaps the room helped them—for 
Mallinger Dashwood had too keen a per- 
ception of the beauty of a woman’s skin 
to offer it a light background, and so gave 
it a foil in a wainscoting of black oak to 
the height of twenty feet; but set the 
wax lights somewhat low, leaving such 
curious eyes as could raise themselves so 
high, to follow the friskings of those gods or 
goddesses who, whether on the upper walls 
or ceiling, seemed never to have frisked 
enough for their own and lovers’ content. 





Few men lifted their eyes so high, the 
flesh and blood charms below contented 
them so well; but to-night a girl looked 
up, and her partner’s eyes followed, for 
already it seemed natural to him to note 
her every word and glance, just as he and 
she seemed the only pair possible to each 
other out of the whole room. 

The women said, with a sneer, that she 
danced with him because, save her father, 
there was not another man present by 
whom her stature would not look uncouth; 
but Katherine had scarcely noticed her 
partner’s looks, she had only felt drawn 
to him by one of those curious instincts ot 
natural affinity, of like towards like, that 
reveals itself when two persons meet in 
the midst of surroundings that in each of 
them equally arouse mistrust or fear. 

“The ceiling is beautiful,” said Mr. 
Velasquez, “but the room above it must 
be more beautiful still.” 

She started violently, and looked at 
him with a lightning dread — suspicion 
and tremor all in one. In some subtle 
way she knew him to understand—so that 
for a minute the two stood gazing at each 
other, with an expression curiously out 
of place in the ball-room, and offering a 
target to the eyes and words of the 
lookers-on. ; 

“Are your thoughts of heaven?” said 
a woman's voice beside Mallinger, and 
the tap of a flower fell on his arm, “for 
surely the young pair you are watching 
have found it!” 

“No,” said her host, “I was thirking 
at that moment of Providence—how it 
brings all things to those who wait—even 
revenge. And as a case in point, see this 
lace flounce in tatters; and now Mrs. 
Vivien is happy—for Providence has 
destroyed the only stumbling block to 
her being the best-dressed woman in the 
room.” 

“Next to your daughter,” said Lady 
Alice, ruefully. “Dear Dashwood, if 
you must have her here to eclipse us all, 
why on earth could you not leave her to 
the mercies of a country dressmaker? 
All our men are in love with her, but not 
one of them dare go near her for fear of 
offending us!” 

“There is safety in numbers,” said 
Mallinger, carelessly. 

“But not with a Mr. Velasquez,” said 
Lady Alice, gathering her tatters around 
her preparatory to flight. “Can’t you 
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see that on both sides it is a case of love 
at first sight?” 

“Ts it?” said Dashwood, and smiled as 
the lady fluttered away—then his face 
changed, an extraordinary expression 
playing upon it, but inscrutable to the 
eyes that at intervals had intently watched 
him throughout the evening. 





Cuapter IV. 


When Mr. Dashwood went next morn- 
ing an hour or so after breakfast to look 
for his guests, he found them with one 
consent in the picture-gallery, engaged in 
the noble pursuit of a “fly-hunt.” The 
great man himself was standing on a 
chair, and puffing his cheeks out in his 
efforts to keep aloft a descending scrap 
of white paper, the while he steadied 
himself by the waist of the nearest lady, 
while the rest of the men and women 
(with two exceptions) were rushing hither 
and thither, pell-mell, their bodies bent 
backwards and upwards, blowing like 
cherubs towards the descending atoms 
that not ill resembled snow, and being 
beaten backward by those vigorous 
breaths from below, retreated only to 
flutter down again on the heads and faces 
of the struggling host. 

Lord Noll’s head had just met Lady 
Becky’s in a sounding crack that eclipsed 
the deeper anguish of Lord Dolly, whose 
toes had just been danced upon by the 
finest and heaviest romper present; Jack 
St. Leger had nearly got his teeth knocked 
out by the agile bound of a portly Venus 
just beneath his chin. The great man at 
this moment overbalanced himself, but 
with the grace of second childhood tum- 
bled plump into a beauty’s arms; two 
lovers had shown such heartless indiffer- 
ence to each other’s bruises, that already 
a change of cicisbeo floated in the lady’s 
mind; and all were growing hot and dis- 
hevelled (however freely Hogarth’s line 
of beauty might be displayed) when a 
cool, inquiring voice was heard to say, 
“Ts this a new intellectual amusement?” 
and the fly-catchers brought their chins 
down with a haste that nearly dislocated 
them. 

“It is a fly-hunt,” said Mrs. Vivien, 
who had been giving only the faintest 
possible puffs upwards, “an invention of 
my own, and splendid exercise”—she 
looked sweetly round on the flushed 





countenances, the disordered tresses of 
her dearest friends, as they threw them- 
selves down on the nearest chairs—“ and 
we are all rather hot—I fear we have 
made a good deal of noise!” 

She was not in the least hot herself, 
and had not a curl out of place, and 
Mallinger Dashwood smiled cynically as 
he glanced up at her, then at the only 
other cool woman in the room—his 
daughter. She was standing at a farther 
window, looking out, and with her was 
Mr. Velasquez. Long ago they had 
turned their backs on the vulgar romp, 
and now were gazing down at a long 
avenue that in the night had become so 
beautifully frosted over with snow, that as 
one gazed, one almost expected an invis- 
ible horn to sound, and to see a multitude 
of fairies and merry-men sweep up the 
long arcade, vanishing away like morn- 
ing dew as they neared the house! 

“The secretary's duties are light,” said 
Mrs. Vivien, glancing at the pair by the 
window. 

“And your rule is heavy,” said her 
host, as his eyes travelled from cne dis- 
tressed group of fly-catchers to another. 

“O! I have a better amusement for 
the evening,” she said airily, “it does not 
make you so hot, and it is much more 
amusing.” 

“ What is that?” said Lord Dolly, who 
sat at her elbow and punished his face with 
a red silk handerchief. 

“ You light a candle,” said Mrs. Vivien, 
“and put iton atable. Then you go four 
paces away from the candle and have 
youreyes bandaged. Then you gostraight 
ahead and blow the candle out.” 

“But do you?” said Lord Dolly. 

“TI never knew but one person who 
did,” said Mrs. Vivien placidly, “and she 
was a woman—and of course peeped— 
but if we all try it to-night, somebody 
may be honestly lucky!” 

“No more waste of breath for me,” 
said Lord Dolly, piously, “and I think 
Miss Dashwood’s very wise,” he added, 
“to keep out of it.” 

“ Perhaps she preferred Mr. Velasquez’s 
sighs to his puffs,” said Mrs. Vivien 
languidly, then turned her back on Lord 
Dolly as another man approached. 

His collar was limp, he too was flour- 
ishing a handkerchief like a towel, and 
he had an exhausted air as he sank down 
beside her. 
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“T know a better game than that,” he 
said, between gasps; “you all shut your 
eyes and draw a pig—then compare your 

igs afterwards—and it’s more fun, and 
i loss of breath!” 

“That will suit some of these people 
better,” said Mrs. Vivien, glancing round 
on the more or less prostrate charms 
scattered through the room, “meanwhile 
we must amuse ourselves. Go and tell 
Mr. Dashwood I want to see that splendid 
collection of armor he has got in the 
fencing-room.” 

Lord Dolly stared, but went, and had 
to go pretty far as Mr. Dashwood had 
just reached’ the isolated couple by the 
window, and was politely asking them if 


they did not feel the cold. Neither had’ 


time to answer before Lord Dolly came 
up and delivered his message verbatim. 

“To be sure,” said Mallinger Dash- 
wood, but without turning, and his eyes 
full on Mr. Velasquez. 

If he had been looking at his daughter, 
if her dress even had touched him, he 
must have seen the change, or felt the shock 
that thrilled her; but he saw only Velas- 
quez, who stood as one to whom his host’s 
words had no concern, and in another 
moment Dashwood had turned on his 
heel and rejoined Mrs. Vivien. 

“It is too cold to go out,” she said, with 
a sarcastic glance at the ruffled female 
plumage around her, “and I have heard 
so much about your beautiful armor— 
will you take us to see it?” 

Some of those who heard her held their 
breath at her audacity—was she not 
aware that this was the one closed cham- 
ber in the house, and to which reference 
was profoundly shunned ? 

For a moment Mrs. Vivien’s and Mal- 
linger Dashwood’s eyes met like flint and 
steel; then with a backward look at the 
young pair by the window, and with an 
odd gesture that combined impatience and 
invitation, he said: 

“Come.” 

And they did come, flashing after him 
like a gay company of paroquets, rejoic- 
ing in the coolness that met them as they 
traversed endless corridors, coming at last 
to a heavily moulded door, of which the 
key was in the host’s pocket. 

“So you come here yourself sometimes,” 





said Lady Becky, as he produced it, in 
her clear penetrating voice. 

“To be sure—why not? I have nothing 
to fear;” but some one within earshot 
shuddered as he stepped over the threshold, 
for in the clear morning light would not 
those late footprints in the dust show 
visibly, or perchance a shutter half drawn 
betray the visitor of over-night. 

But the ladies’ whisking skirts, as they 
spread through the room, quickly obliter- 
ated those guilty traces, and Katharine 
dared to breathe when Lord Oliver at 
the one end and Mr. Velasquez at the 
other opened the shutters, and let in a 
flood of light on the desolate, lovely room. 

In the exclamations of delight that 
rose like a gently increasing storm, the 
curiosity of Mr. Velasquez, as to the fas- 
tenings, position and surroundings of the 
window he had just unshuttered were un- 
observed : even Katherine stood unnoticed, 
as her eyes rested on the spot where yes- 
ternight two lovers had possibly spoken 
their last good-bye, and where now a 
crowd of fine ladies trooped and screamed, 
suspecting rats, and furtively searching 
for that death-stain which, on some por- 
tion of the polished boards, was known to 
exist. 

Mrs. Vivien did not hunt ; she had been 
intently watching Dashwood’s face ever 
since she entered, and presently ap- 

roached him. 

“ Where is it ?” she said. 

“What?” questioned her host. 

“The blood-stain—for I suppose there 
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was one ! 

“ Here,” said Mallinger Dashwood—but 
it was at Mr. Velasquez that he looked, 
as he moved to the centre of the roum. 

All gathered round and peeped, some 
of the men over the women’s shoulders, 
Mr. Velasquez scarcely so long as the ~ 
rest ; then first one woman shivered, then 
another, and some with fear and some with 
a natural revulsion of cold, after the vio- 
lent heat into which they had romped 
themselves, so that within three minutes 
the room was empty; but though Mr. 
Dashwood locked the door and replaced 
the key, it somehow happened, in the 
general scrimmage, that the barring and 
shuttering of the two great windows was 
forgotten. 


(To be continued.) 











- BADGER’S CIRCUS. 


BY ALLEGRA MARTINI. 


See Steel Plate. 


The soft summer breeze was swaying 
the long pendant branches of the elm 
trees, in whose gracious shadow a lovely 
lady lay swinging herself in a gay ham- 
mock. She was thirty-three years old, but 
she looked almost like a girl. In one 


white hand she swayed with grace a large’ 


Japanese fan; her golden hair was ruffled 
in a pretty way, and her long, sweeping 
skirts of turquoise-blue, hung out of the 
hammock like the gown of a Watteau 
shepherdess. 

A sudden burst of music and the blare 
of trumpets made her start up nervously, 
but only to sink back again with a quick 
frown of vexation. 

“The circus!” she murmured, languidly, 
as the glitter of tinsel trappings and the 
flash of gay banners, partly visible 
through the dense shrubbery, announced 
the coming of the parade. 

Just then a dainty figure in white, 
girdled with a crimson sash, came flying 
across the lawn. 

“Mamma, mamma!” cried a childish 
voice, shrill with excitement. “The 
circus is coming! Hurry up, hurry up!” 

“Well, run along and see it, darling,” 
the lady said, drawing away her hand, 
which the child had seized eagerly. “ But 
mind, don’t go outside of the gate, and 
don’t speak to any one, Fadette. Mamma 
positively forbids it.” ‘ 

“But you just ought to see it, mamma,” 
she cried, as she flew away. “The 
efalent, and the camels, and the monkeys, 
and—” 

The ringing voice died away as she 
sped across the lawn, and Lady Law- 
rence’s eyes followed her with a tender, 
half-anxious glance. 

“T think I will go with her after all,” 
she said, rising hastily upon a second 
thought. “Ever since I lost Llewellyn, 
I am afraid of these circuses.” 

Gathering her shawl about her, she 
hurried across the lawn till she caught up 
with Fadette. 

“Don’t get up on the wall, dearie,” she 
said, with excessive solicitude. ‘Come, 
we can see just as well through the lodge- 


gate. ” 





The circus parade went slowly by, the 
gayly-dressed esquestrians, the horses with 
tinsel trappings, the playing bands, and 
wild beasts and painted cages, all filling 
Fadette with untold wonder, but awaking 
in the heart of Lady Lawrence many 
anguished memories. 

As the last of the parade passed out 
of sight, Fadette flew off to talk it over 
with Andrew, the old Scotch gardener, 
who was almost as much of a child in 


‘some ways as she was herself. 


Lady Lawrence went slowly back to 
the house, but her face brightened asa 
tall, fine-looking man came down the 
shady avenue to meet her. 


“T am just too late for the show, it 
seems,” he said as he stooped to kiss her - 


with lover-like devotion. “What did you 
think of it, Dorris?” 

A shadow flitted over her face again. 

“You know, dear,” she said sadly, “I 
can never bear to look at a circus since 
Llewellyn was stolen from us. The sight 
of all those wretched creatures in their 
tawdry clothes brought it all so vividly 
before my mind. I could almost believe 
I was nineteen again, and held my three- 
year old boy in my arms,—our only son, 
Roger, my baby Llewellyn!” 

“Poor little young mother!” said her 
husband tenderly, as he slipped his arm 
around her. “Jam sorry these people 
are here to grieve you.” 

“TI shall never have a moment’s peace 
until they are gone,” said Lady Lawrence 
tremulously. “I shall not dare to trust 
Fadette out of my sight. O, Roger! It 
they should steal her, too !” 

“My darling, it is not at all likely. 
We will keep her at home. Now don't 
worry yourself sick over it.” 

“Where did Fadette go?” 

“She is over there with Andrew—see! 
Now you come and sit with me a while 
on the veranda befvre luncheon.” 

Sir Roger’s devotion to his beautiful 
wife was the talk of the country. 

“T never saw anything like you two!” 
said the blunt-spoken Duchess of D—. 
“You have been married seventeen years, 
and I declare you are positively spoony !” 


(42) 
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Then Sir Roger would look into his 
wife’s eyes, and she would smile at him 
with just the same smile she wore when 
he brought her home a bride. 

That bright summer. morning he seated 
her in a low wicker chair, and insisted 
upon making some lemonade for her with 
his own hands. 

In the confidential chat that followed, 
Lady Lawrence forgot the cloud which 
had threatened to eclipse her happiness 
for the day, till Fadette came up the steps 
weeping bitterly. 

“Why, what is it, darling?” her 
mother asked, gently. 

“Whiffet’s been stoled away!” she 
sobbed. “Ben saw a man take him. 
He chased him, but the man got away. 
Papa, can’t you have him arrested?” 

“Oh, those wretched circus people!” 
cried Lady Lawrence, bitterly. “I knew 
they would do something!” 

“Well, that’s too bad!” said Sir 
Roger, drawing the weeping child to- 
ward him. “So your little pet~your 
pretty King Charles spaniel—has been 
stolen?” 

“He’s a naughty, bad man!” sobbed 
Fadette. “But if Whiffet had only 
minded me, he wouldn’t have been stoled 
away. I told him not to go outside of 
the gate.” 

Sir Roger repressed a smile, and stroked 
the child’s rumpled curls very tenderly. 

“Well, well,” he said, “don’t cry, pet. 
We'll see if we can’t find him again; and 
if we don’t, I'll get you another dog.” 

“T want Whitfet!” Fadette wailed.’ “I 
don’t want any one else.” 

“Don’t try to console her, Roger,” said 
Lady Lawrence, with tears in her eyes. 
“I think she would rather be miserable 
now.” 

“There’s the bell for luncheon. Come, 
Fadette, let us go and see if there are any 
patés.” 

“No,” the child answered, disconso- 
lately, “ E don’t want any patés.” 

“Let her alone, dear,” whispered Lady 
Lawrence. “Let her grieve in her own 
way.” 

“Very well; when you want anything 
to eat, Fadette, you can have it. Papa 
will save you his patés, if there are any.” 

The baronet and his wife went in 
through the low French window. 

“Do you think there is any hope of 
finding the dog?” said Lady Lawrence 





regretfully. “Poor little thing! she was 
so fond of it.” 

“T don’t know. I will see what can be 
done. But don’t you think she ought to 
have some luncheon, Dorris?” 

“Fadette has a woman’s heart, even 
though she is but a child,” his wife re- 
plied, “and in the first hour of grief, 
any offer of consolation is an insult.” 

Fadette was sitting alone on the steps, 
under the shadow of the wisteria. Away 
off to the west, through a bower of trees, 
she .could see, in the distance, the white 
tents of the circus and the gay flags that 
were fluttering in the breeze. 

“If I only could see Whiffet,” she 
murmured, “I’d like to see them try to 
keep him. I wonder, if I were only over 
there and should call ‘ Whiffet! Whiffet!’ 
—I wonder if he’d come? It isn’t very 
far. I might go and try. Yes! And 


then I’d have him back here and surprise 


papa and mamma when they come from 
luncheon.” 

Up she sprang, full of this new idea, 
and ran down the avenue, out of the gate 
and away along the dusty road toward 
the open plot of ground where “ Badger’s 
Greatest Show on Earth” exhibited its 
attractions. 

All along the way she kept calling in 
aloud tone: “ Whiffet! Whiffet!” but 
no friendly bark replied. She walked 
till she was tired and dusty, threading her 
way, hatless and in her dainty white dress 
with its rich crimson sash, among wagons 
and all sorts of vehicles. 

When she got in the midst of the crowd, 
she began to get frightened. and be- 
wildered. There were side-shows con- 
taining double-headed calves and fat 
women and wild. Indians and hurdy- 
gurdies ; there were men lounging around 
smoking, chewing and swearing, while 
others held forth upon the countless at- 
tractions to be seen inside “for the small 
sum of one shilling or twelve pence.” 
Amongst it all, Fadette wandered, call- 
ing in a weary little voice: “ Whiffet! 
Whiffet, why don’t you answer ?” 

Near by the main tent, there was a 
tumbie-down building which the circus 

ople had turned into a stable. The 
were still out on parade, and the 
place seemed deserted. 

“I wonder if he could be in there?” 
Fadette mused, as she went up to the 
open door ; and then she caught her breath 
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_—: for sure enough, there was 
hiffet or Whiffet’s ghost. 

What she saw was a tall, finely-de- 
veloped boy of about sixteen, with a thick 
crop of soft brown hair, a fair complexion 
and dark-blue eyes, from which the spirit 
of mischief looked out laughingly. He 
was scantily dressed in a pair of old 
brown velveteen trousers, that were rolled 

_up upon his bare legs to the knee; his 
coarse white shirt hung open in front, ex- | 
posing a broad, finely-developed chest; 
and the arms, from which his sleeves were 
rolled back, looked as though they were 
moulded of steel. On his head he wore 
an old grey felt hat, into the band of 
which he had stuck a scarlet feather. 

When Fadette caught sight of him, he 
was leaning against an old rain-water 
hogshead, holding Whiffet with one arm, 
while he held in his hand a live lobster, 
and tickled the dog’s nose with its an- 
tenn. Beside him sat a demure-looking 
cat, eagerly watching the operation, her 
love for the lobster overbalancing her 
antipathy for the dog, whose feelings were 
likewise divided between fear and curi- 
osity. 

It was a picture for an artist. The 
mischievous, teasing spirit of the boy lent 
a wonderful animation to his face. He 
was fairly absorbed 'in his sport, and saw 
nothing of Fadette till the child sum- 
moned up courage to say severely: 

“Let go of my dog! You’re a wicked 
boy, so you are. I’d be ashamed to be a 
thief!” 

The. boy’s face flushed resentfully. 

“ Who said I was a thief?” he said, in 
an angry tone, but the stern look vanished 
from his eyes as they fell upon Fadette. 
“What do you mean?” he added, gently. 
“Ts this your dog?” 

“Of course it is!” answered Fadette 
indignantly. “Here, Whiffet! Here, 
Whiffet! He was stolen away. I should 
think you'd be ashamed—” 

“Stolen!” echoed the boy. “ You are 
mistaken, I think. I am only a circus 
rider, Miss; but I don’t steal.” 

Nothing could have been more con- 
vincing than this proud assertion of con- 
scious virtue. 

“The dog followed one of our men,” 
the boy continued by way of explanation, 
“ at least, they said he did, but perhaps—” 

“ It’s a great big story!” cried Fadette, 





gathering Whiffet up in her arms, as he 





came fawning joyously about her feet, 
“ Ben saw the man take him away.” 

The boy frowned. 

“Tam sorry!” hesaid quickly. “ Really, 
I did not know. Where do you live?” 

“Oh, away over there,” said Fadette 
vaguely. “ My father’s a baronet.” 

“ How did you find your way here all 
alone?” 

“I don’t know. I just came.” 

“ How are you going to get back?” 

“Walk, I s’pose. Oh, dear! 
drefful tired.” 

“Poor little thing,” he murmured, 
“Would you go home with me? I have 
such a nice pony.” 

“Oh,no! I couldn’t. My mamma said 
I was never to have anything to do with 
circus people.” 

The boy’s bright face clouded agian. 

“We are a hard lot,” he said with a 
sigh. “ But, if you will trust me, I will 
take you and your dog safely home.” 

“You seem like a real nice boy,” said 
Fadette confidingly. “It is very good of 
you.” 

“Then you will let me take you?” he 
asked eagerly. “I want to show you that 
I didn’t steal your dog. Indeed, I knew 
nothing about him.” 

“You may take me home, if you like,” 
said Fadette, with the graciousness of a 
young queen ; “and I think you'd better 
hurry, for luncheon was over long ago.” 

The boy went into the stable and 
brought out a pretty dappled pony, which 
he began to harness. 

“Ts that yours?” asked Fadette, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“ Yes,” the boy answered proudly. “I 
ride him bareback. You must come and 
see me perform.” 

“Oh, I should like to very much,” 
said Fadette, as he lifted her into the 
saddle and sprang up behind. “I wish I 
could.” 

The boy had no trouble in finding out 
who she was, but she had been wandering 
a long time, and when they rode up to 
the Lodge gates, Lady Lawrence was 
waiting there, pale with anxiety. 

“Fadette!” she cried, clasping the child 
in her arms. “Where have you been?” 

“T went to hunt Whiffet,” she answered, 
gleefully, ‘“‘and I found him, too. Here 
he is, mamma! See! This circus boy 
found him and brought us both home.” 
“ A circus boy!” echoed Lady Lawrence, 
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and for the first time she took note of 
Fadette’s companion. 

“T did not steal the dog, madame!” the 
boy said, eagerly, turning upon her a 
pair of honest blue eyes with a look that 
made her start back. 

“Good Heavens!” she cried: “Boy, 
who are you?” 

“They call me Sebastian,” he answered, 
“but I don’t really know what my name 
is.” 

“How is that?” asked Lady Lawrence, 
sharply. 

“I never knew who my parents were. 
I was brought up in the circus by Millie 
Merritt, one of the bareback riders. 
When I was quite a little fellow, she 
taught me to ride with her. She would 
carry me on her shoulders, and I used to 
make a sensation turning a double somer- 
sault through a balloon.” 

“Poor child!” murmured Lady Law- 
rence. “ What a life!” 

“Oh, Millie was good to me!” said the 
boy. “I had an easy time of it till she 
died ; but afterwards—” 

“Did she never tell you anything 
about your parents?” 

“J don’t think she knew anything. She 
said she got me out of an orphan asylum.” 

“How old are you?” asked Lady 
Lawrence, gently. 

“Sixteen, ma’am.” 

“Sixteen!” she echoed sharply. “ And 
have you no desire to know if your par- 
ents are still alive?” 

“Oh, yes! I have often wished it, and 
I have dreamed that some day I might 
find them, and go away from the circus.” 

“You don’t like it, then?” 

“No,” he answered slowly. “I don’t 
like it. But it isn’t so much the circus, 
ma'am ; it’s the men.” 

“Poor boy!” said Lady Lawrence, 
gently. “I wish I could help you find 
your parents. Haven’t you any clue to 
them at all?” 
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“Nothing, except a locket I° wore 
when—” 

“A locket?” she gasped. “ What— 
how—where is it?” 

He thrust his hand into a little pocket 
in his waistband, and drew out a tiny 
gold locket wrapped in cotton. 

Lady Lawrence snatched it with fever- 
ish haste. It was a plain gold medallion 
containing two miniatures, and had the 
initials “ L. L.” engraved upon the back, 
with this inscription: “Born May 9, 
18—.” 

One glance at it sent a wild thrill of 
joy to her heart. 

“My baby boy!” she cried. “ Llewel- 
lyn!” 

y Then the light of day faded from her 
vision, and she sank back upon the green 
sward insensible. 

When Sir Roger came up on horseback 
from his fruitless search for Fadette, he 
found the young circus-rider bending over 
Lady Lawrence, doing his best to revive 
her. 

“Stand aside, boy!” he said, almost 
roughly ; but his wife’s eyes opened slowly, 
and with the first energy of returning 
consciousness, she clasped the boy in her 
arms. 

“Roger,” she cried, joyously, “this is 
Llewellyn, come back to us after all these 
years! This is the baby boy that was 
stolen from us thirteen years ago.” 

The joy of that meeting no pen can 
describe. Fadette had found more than 
her lust dog. She had brought home her 
only brother, the heir of Lawrence, young 
Sir Llewellyn. 

We need hardly add that he left the 
circus, and came home to the house and 
hearts of his loving parents. Fadette has 
had many warnings and admonitions for 
her future guidance, but no one ever 
thought of scolding her for running off 
that day to Badger’s Circus. 


? 





PROCRASTINATION. 


I saw a rose—as fair a rose 

As in the garden arbor grows. 

I said: ‘‘ At morn I’ll here repair 

And pluck it for my darling fair.” 

I came to seek my rose at morn: 

Its leaves all strewn left but the thorn. 








A FAIR ARISTOCRAT. 


ANNA M. FORD. 


One night in midwinter, within an old 
mansion that stood in the West End of 
London, were gathered together a select 
few—men of letters or genius, women of 
intellect or wealth. 

Mrs. Hargreve, the hostess of the even- 
ing, was a charming young widow, im- 
mensely wealthy, and an _ aristocrat. 
Though by birth an American, she had 
been educated and had since resided 
abroad. The lady and her guests were 
assembled in a lofty room divided in two 
by a pillared archway, and the spacious 
apartments were flooded with a mellow 
light, while on every hand there was a 
display of luxury and elegance, the artistic 
combination of which would have de- 
lighted the eye of a connoisseur. 

Among the guests present on the occa- 
sion was one certain Philip Wenzel 
Allyn. Mr. Allyn was of German ex- 
traction, and had won considerable fame 
as a composer and professor of music. 
His genius was of a high order: he had 
received his musical education at the 
Berlin Conservatory, and had traveled 
extensively. His name was well known 
in the musical world, and without being 
a man of wealth, he had free access to 
the highest circles of society. Among 
his patrons, Mrs. Hargreve ranked fore- 
most. The young widow had large 
chances in the matrimonial market, but 
she did not seem inclined to accept the 
attentions of her would-be lovers. Nev- 
ertheless, many such men as Philip 
Allyn courted her society. 

Mrs. Hargreve was a model hostess; 
she always devoted herself to her guests 
assiduously. During the course of the 
evening mentioned above, Phillip Allyn 
asked the question of Mrs. Hargreve: 
“What is dignity?” Aftersome preamble 
the lady said, speaking in a low tone of 
voice and with a charming accent: 

“T hold that the aristrocratic and re- 
fined are exemplifications of true dig- 
nity.” 

“In view of that principle, then, you 
are careful not to select your associates 
from among the vulgar herd?” returned 
the gentleman, looking at her with a 
slumbrous passion in his full, blue eyes. 





“T most assuredly do not enjoy the so 
ciety of those who are not refined,” she 
said, evasively; continuing: “And | 
would not under any consideration marry 
a man who was not aristocratic—who was 
not distinctly separate from the degrading 
trammels of labor.” 

As Mrs. Hargreve spoke she leaned 
back with an inimitable grace of manner 
against the crimson cushions of the sofette 
upon which she was seated, and gazed up 
into Philip Allyn’s face. 

“You are surely not in earnest, mad- 
am!” he said. “Your words imply that 
a man degrades himself either by mental 
or physical labor. We men who are 
gifted with great energy are proud of our 
individual successes. We do not believe 


in giving over our lives solely to the petty 


uses of the social world.” 

Philip Allyn, who had enforced his 
words with a gesture of impatience, 
braced himself against the side column 
of the archway, by which he stood, a 
proud expression settling upon his hand- 
some face. 
ously with her fan, a faint flush of color 
mounting her cheek. She experienced a 
sensation of pique because he could s0 
well defend himself against the sophistry 
of her words. 

“T will admit,” she said, “that inherent 
genius commands our respect. We owe 
much to the scientist, the poet, the phi- 
losopher; their labor enlightens the 
worle ; but does the man who toils merely 
for bread stand on an equal dignity with 
these ?” 

Philip Allyn smiled. “In my opinion, 
yes!” he replied. Then, after a pause: 
“From your standpoint then, the man 
whose incentive to work is money, merits 
contempt. Do we not also owe as much 
to the artisan, the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer, as to ‘inherent genius?’” 

These were questions which Mrs. Har- 
greve found decidedly dangerous to an- 
swer, and she felt rather than saw that 
Philip Allyn was looking down at her 
with an intensely anxious expression in 
his eyes. 

“All men do not stand on the same 
plane,’ she at length said, evasively. 
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“But for myself I despise the man 
who—” ; 

“Allow me to interrupt you!” ex- 
claimed her companion, bending toward 
her. “To the generous mind, wealth, 
genius, aristocracy, are nothing in com- 
parison to inherent nobility. 1 can rev- 
erence a noble woman, no matter on what 
plane she stands. One such woman I have 
reverenced ; nay, loved. Does she seek 
to prove herself unworthy of me? Or 
does she mean simply to infer that Philip 
Allyn stands on a plane beneath her?” 

Mrs. Hargreve discerned the deep vein 
of sarcasm underlying his words, but 
there could be no denial of their true 
meaning. He loved her. With varying 
color she strove to frame a reply, but she 
could not utter a word. Every false idea 
and prejudice that had gained so unmis- 
takable an ascendency in her mind seemed 
to sweep away beneath the magnetic 
power of his glance. Philip Allyn, she 
thought, was not like other men; and to 
her, it seemed alike cruel and unjust that 
he should imagine she classed him as a 
man beneath her, although his position, 
according to her creed, did not justify 
him in her eyes. It stung her somewhat, 
too, that he should draw an inference in 
regard to her personal nobility. At any 
rate, even if he did love her, he was not 
blind to her faults, as a man of less de- 
cided character might have been. It was 
quite impossible for her to say: “ Philip 
Allyn, I love you; therefore, I will ac- 
cept your beliefs.” It was equally impos- 
sible for her to say: “I honor you above 
all other men. If you love me, my wealth 
shall be yours.” So she said nothing; but 
she felt that the issue would determine 
her fate. 

, You cannot answer me,” he said re- 
gretfully. “ Have I indeed made a mis- 
take?” Then bending nearer to her, he 
continued in low, hurried tones: “I have 
long refrained—simply because of your 
wealth—from making known to you 
those feelings which, to-night I almost in- 
voluntarily expressed. It is well that 
Philip Allyn has been too proud to sue 
for the hand of a woman whose rank is 
superior to his own! But believe me, 
madam, degrading in your eyes though it 
be, I confess it with pride; that by my pro- 
fessional labor I am enabled to support 
my aged parents in comparative affluence. 
Permit me to express the hope that the 





pleasure I have hitherto experienced in 
your society has not been so marked as to 
place me in your favor; otherwise it 
would be a great pain to renounce—” 

Philip Allyn paused abruptly. Some 
other of Mrs. Hargreve’s guests were 
crowding around, and in a moment he 
had left her side. A little later he de- 
parted from the house, and within a fort- 
night Mrs. Hargreve heard that he had 
gone to Germany. 

* * * * 

A wide stretch of landscape, sunny and 
serene, lying on the border of Vermont. 
An old mansion built of stone, standing 
across from the bend of a country road,— 
the Allyn homestead. There dwelt an 
aged couple in peaceful content. The 
children of a daughter who had passed 
away brightened the old home. 

One summer day while old Mrs. Allyn 
sat placidly in the sunshine, thinking of 
her boy Philip, who was in a strange land 
far beyond the sea, little May, a child of 
seven years, came up the garden path in 
company with a lady, who was richly but 
plainly attired. The stranger introduced 
herself as a Mrs. Helen Hargreve. She 
had come from Europe, and was travel- 
ling with a party of friends whom she 
had left in New York. She expressed 
herself as greatly delighted with the old 
homestead and its precincts, finishing her 
introductory remarks with the affirmation 
that she had long entertained a fancy to 
visit the early home of the celebrated com- 
poser, Philip Allyn. 

The old couple welcomed the sweet- 
spoken lady to their home with almost 
childish delight. So hospitably received, 
was it a wonder that she sojourned under 
the old roof-tree for several days, whiling 
away the soft summer hours in languid 
ease, while her aged entertainers mur- 
mured over many harmless, oft-told tales 
of Philip, their pride and joy: tales that 
sometimes called a pensive smile to the 
face of the fair listener, whose eyes would 
light with an expression the meaning of 
which would have been hard to define. 

One fair morning, Mrs. Hargreve bade 
the old folks “good-bye,” petitioning them 
in the parting hour, and with a slight 
quiver in her soft, sweet voice, to tell 
“Philip” that she had been there. They 
might have wondered at so curious a peti- 
tion as it was, coming from the lips of so 
fair a stranger; but good, old souls! they 
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had passed the age of reckoning, and were | thank you for the great honot which you 
children again. have conferred upon me.” 


One of the most common of events is a 
meeting by chance. 

Some eight months subsequent to her 
visit to America, Mrs. Hargreve, who had 
returned to England, going then to Italy, 
found herself a sojourner at Florence. 

One afternoon while she was strolling 
through a certain famous gallery of fine 
arts, she heard her name suddenly pro- 
nounced, and turning her face around in 
glad surprise—for the voice that had 
spoken was familiar to her ear—she saw 
Philip Allyn coming toward her along 
the aisle in which she stood. 

“To what kind genii am I indebted for 
this most unexpected pleasure?” he said, 
looking at her with extended hands, his 
fine eyes aglow with an unmistakable ex- 
pression of tender regard. 

Mrs. Hargreve bowed and laughed—a 
low, musical laugh it was—only halt 
meeting his gaze, and did not reply. In 
truth, her gladness was so great that it 
placed her for a moment beyond words. 

“We are wanderers well met,” he re- 
sumed. Then, somewhat abruptly : “ Mrs. 
Hargreve, Ido not know how I shall 





She looked u 
questioningly. 
he knew. 

“T have heard of your visit to Amer- 
ica,” he continued, his voice faltering 
somewhat over the commonplace words. 

“ And what to you does the knowledge 
imply?” she questioned coldly and with 
uplifted head, feeling that she must re 
press the uprising tide of emotion that 
surged within her. 

Philip Allyn saw that it would be bet- 
ter not to attempt taking her by storm, 
but he could not conquer the impulse that 
prompted him to reply: 

“To me it implies everything. It im- 
plies that Helen Hargreve is a noble 
woman, and that in the past I might have 
won her love.” 

“ Does not Philip Allyn presume some- 
what in his suppositions?” she asked, 
looking steadfastly up into his eyes, only 
for a moment ; the next—for his eyes were 
searching her face, a world of meaning in 
their glance—she felt herself disarmed, 
and what could she do but surrender? 


at him searchingly, 
words implied that 
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THE WIDE WORLD OVER. 


Soft and white the snow is falling 
Through the cold, keen air, 

And the winds are loudly calling, 
Where the trees are bare. 


- Out beyond the ice-bound river, 
Willows wake to song; 
And their pendant branches shiver 
The low banks along. 


And afar on sable pinion, 
Speeds the boding crow; 

Seeking in the pine’s dominion, 
Haven from the snow. 


Far above the mountain, climbing 
Up toward,the sky, 

Sounds the fore’t' music, chiming 
Anthems loud and high. 


And across the seaward distance 
Rings their mighty tone, 

Battling with a stern insistance, 
For a warmer zone. 


Through the sombre shadows, paling 
Slowly into night, 

Down the. sea the ships are sailing 
Swiftly out of sight. 


And the wind, so loudly roaring, 
Speeds them on their way, 

Freighted with a motley storing, 
Bound to far Cathay. 


Looking at the sea before us, 
At the writhing trees 

Sounding out their stormy chorus, 
Come such thoughts as these. 


Are the winds to tempest waking 
In that distant land? 

Are the sullen rollers breaking 
High along the sand? 


Do men meet with spear and sabre 
Where its plains are fair? 

Do they hate? and love? and labor? 
Is death regnant there? 


Is there weariness of weeping 
Where its vales are sweet? 
Is there parting? yea, and meeting? 
Are there tired feet? . 


Like recurring blossoms vernal, 
To earth’s toil and care; 

And God’s love supreme, eternal, 
Reigneth éverywhere. 


—Thomas §. Collier. 
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Agatha’s great desire after parting with 
Robert, was to see Norman, that she might 
put him on his guard. Though she was 
very sure that she alone knew the secret 
of the changed figures in the will, yet 
Robert’s threat of solving the mystery 
through her means, startled her. It was 
her intention to foil Robert ; yet he might 
possibly trap her in some unexpected way. 
At any rate, Agatha was sure it was 
best for Norman to know the full extent 
of Robert’s suspicions, and judge for him- 
self how much danger, he was in of a dis- 
covery. Besides, Norman might give her 
a hint as to what Robert’s course of action 
night possibly be, which she was at a loss 
to conjecture herself. 

But there were some difficulties in the 
way of Agatha’s seeing Norman, which 
she could not determine the best mode of 
obviating. The greatest was an uncomfort- 
able assurance which she felt rather than 
knew, that Robert Morse kept a watch 
oer het movements. Jenny, she was 
sure, gave him, most unsuspiciously, much 
information. Indeed, ever since Robert’s 
interference with her housekeeping ex- 
penses, Agatha had never thoroughly 
trusted Jenny, though she would not have 
wounded the old woman’s feelings by tell- 
ing her so. 

If it was imprudent for Agatha to send 
for Norman to come to her, it was more 
% for her to go in search of him. Even 
if she met him by seeming accident in 
my of the thoroughfares of Ashleigh, 
there was every possibility of Robert being 
cognizant of the fact, and naturally sus- 
picious of what their conversation had 
been about. 

It was growing quite late in the after- 
hoon, when Agatha, restless and annoyed 
at not being able to hit upon any plan 
for seeing Norman, put on ‘her hat for a 
walk before dark. She had a desire also 
get away from Jenny, who, having 
nothing to do in her own department, had, 
tis to be hoped unconsciously, been teas- 
ing Agatha by repeating remarks she had 
heard that different members of the Hart- 
ley family had made in regard to Mr. 
Hartley's will—remarks which had roused 
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THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 


BY MARIAN REEVES AND EMILY READ. 
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CHAPTER XIII. - 


Jenny’s own ire, but which she could not, 
for the life of her, help listening to, any 
more than she could help repeating them. 
It was in vain Agatha declared that 
Jenny’s source of information was unre- 
liable, and that she did not care, to hear 
what was said. It would be as easy to 
stop Niagara in its tremendous plunge, as 
the old woman in her talk. 

So for a little peace and quiet, and also 
to get rid of some of her own restlessness, 
Agatha went out. She turned her back 
upon.the part of Ashleigh which was most 
familiar to her, and walked quite to the 
suburbs of the town, in the contrary di- 
rection from Ashleigh Park. She had 
very seldom been in the’ streets shé had 
chosen that afternoon. Around her 
stretched out long rows of small tenement 
houses, every one looking as much like 
its neighbor as pins in a paper. ‘There 
was an ugly little chapel Agatha passed, 
which she remembered her aunt and she 
had subscribed to, not for any special 
interest they felt in it, but because they 
could afford to give, and it was ‘a thing 
expected of them., The chapel suddenly 
became of interest to Agatha, and she de- 
termined to attend the services there, and 
desert the handsome Gothic’ building 
where Robert Morse went through’ the 
forms in sober respect, and all the Hart- 
ley connection owned pews. 

Not far beyond the chapel, the street 
seemed suddenly to terminate, The long 
rows of tenements became broken, leaving 
a single house here and there, with a 
brick-yard ‘between them, or a stretch of 
building-lots which as yet were a common 
on which a few cows and geese were graz- 
ing. A glimpse of the setting sun, down 
a cross-street, reminded Agatha that it 
would be prudent for her to retrace her 
steps. Just as she was about turning, she 
saw a man walking towards her. Some- 
thing made her look at him—something 
fomiliar in his walk perhaps, for he was 
too far off for her to recognize his face. 
That second look decided Agatha; and 
instead of turning away, she went for- 
ward to meet Norman Hartley. 

Norman was as much surprised to see 
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Agatha, as she had been a moment before 
when she had recognized him; but he was 
by no means so glad to meet her as she 
to see him. Indeed, Norman felt much 
more inclined to shun Agatha than to 
seek her. He was more apt, when they 
did meet, to think of the old tie which 
had bound them: simply because he was 
ashamed of the way he had broken it. 
Added to this feeling, there was the fact 
that he had never seen her, save on the 
one occasion when the will was read, since 
the morning they had met in the library: 
and Agatha might naturally expect some 
explanation, or at least some reference to 
the will’s being changed. 

But there was no avoiding her ; for she 
had come forward eayerly when she saw 
him, a good deal in the old, impetuous 
manner of the by-gone days, when she had 
something to say to him, and quite forgot 
to answer his greeting before she told it. 

“Ah, Norman, I am so glad to see 

you,” she said, at once, holding out her 
hand to shake hands with him. “I have 
been trying all day to think of some way 
in which we could manage to have a little 
quiet talk, and I could hit on nothing; 
and now I am so fortunate as to meet 
you.” 
- “T would have gone to see you, if you 
had let me know,” replied Norman, who 
would have much preferred to have been 
taken less by surprise. 

“That would have been the worst plan 
possible,’ Agatha replied hastily, and 
then added: “I saw Robert Morse yester- 
day, and I am afraid I have done a very 
foolish thing.” 

Norman looked down at Agatha 
quickly. He certainly was startled by 
what she said, yet he asked no question. 

“Robert thought he had found out 
something, and sent for me to his aunt’s 
to tell me so—something about the will,” 
she went on to say, finding that to make 
herself intelligible, she must not hesitate 
as to words. “Hesuspected me, naturally 
enough, for he came into the library just 
as I locked the desk. Unfortunately, he 
took me by surprise, and I denied his 
suspicion.” 

“T can’t see anything unfortunate in 
your telling the truth, Agatha,” said Nor- 
man, quietly. 

“ As long as Robert was under a mis- 
take, so long he was harmless, Wouldn’t 
it be better for me to tell you exactly 





what occurred between us? I would like 
to do it on my own account as well as 
yours, for I need your advice.” 

She did not shrink from him, did not 
reproach him; and he knew perfectly well 
that she had no doubt as to what he was 
doing with the will when she came into 
the library, though not a word had been 
said about it before, between them. What 
she told him was the scene between Robert 
and herself, when she gave the keys up 
to him; and the substance of the conver- 
sation she had had with Robert the day 
before at Mrs. Hartley’s. 

“If I had only held my tongue,” she 
said, piteously, as she ended, “and had 
let him suspect me!” 

“Tt would only have made me come 
forward at once and confess the truth. I 
would never allow suspicion to fall on 
any one, especially on you,” returned 
Norman. 

“But you would not have known it. 


Robert was not inclined to speak of it,” 


she went on to say. 

“He would soon have found out your 
innocency. He is too shrewd and too 
quick, long to be on a false trail, and he 
will not give up. He will never rest un- 
til he finds out the truth,” said Norman, 
despondingly. 

“ How can he, unless you or I tell him, 
Norman? No one else knows.” 

“No, no one else. But, Agatha, Robert 
will force you to speak. He is right in 
saying he can do it, and he'll show no 
pity.” 

“I do not look for pity from Robert 
Morse,” she interrupted, hastily. “ He has 
done some threatening, and given me 4 
little insight into his motives. 1 am on 
my guard, and somehow I never was very 
much afraid of Robert. Norman,” she 
added, turning to him and stretching out 
her hand—“I promise you, that no word 
of mine will ever harm you. I will do 
anything, run any risk, rather than speak 
a word that you will shrink from.” 

“Tf you can help yourself, Agatha; 
but you can’t. Robert knew what he 
could do, when he threatened to force you 
to speak ; and he’ll make you.” 

“Will he?” she said, with a little con- 
temptuous movement of her shoulders. 
“We will see. There is another thing, 
Norman, I would like to tell you, now 
that I have a chance. Jenny has been 
vexing me alk day by repeating what the 
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Hartleys say about my being your uncle’s 
heiress. I don’t care very much what 
they think; only I want to tell you why 
I stayed after his illness. It was not be- 
cause I was afraid that Mr. Hartley would 
change his will; but because I wished him 
to do so.” 

She gave him a little account of her 
watch by his uncle’s bed-side, and of his 
return to consciousness, as well as his 
telling her where to find the keys, and 
sending her for the will. 

“And you dropped the will when they 
told you my uncle was dead?” asked 
Norman. 

“T suppose so. In the shock and dis- 
appointment, I had no rememberance of 
it. Afterwards, I recalled my careless- 
ness, and went to put it way.” 

“ You do not know what the temptation 
was to me,” Norman said, hurriedly. “If 
I had had a moment to decide, I am sure 
I would have seen the folly, as well as 
the wickedness of the act. I was shocked 
by the news of my uncle’s death, which 
I had just heard from some one on my 
way to the house. I was not thinking of 
the will when I went into the library, not 
even when I saw the paper on the floor 
and carelessly stooped to pick it up. 
Why it should have happened to open in 
my hand just where it did, unless the devil, 
who tempted me to do the act, meant it to, I 
can't tell, Suddenly the thought came 
over me, of what my loss would be after the 
will was read. I don’t mean the money.” 

“IT know. It was Blanch Barton you 
thought of,” Agatha said, quietly. 

“] knew they would never let her 
marry me if I was disinherited. It would 
not be her fault; but she could not help 
herself. I thought of you too, Agatha, 
and was sure you would not begrudge me 
so much at least. It only seemed a bit of 
justice to myself, and above ail, it would 
save Blanch from suffering. It was rob- 
bing the dead of what could be of no use 
tohim. All this passed quickly through 
my brain ; not one thought of the guilt, 
nor even of the consequences—nothing 
but the fact that in my hands lay the fate 
of Blanch and of myself.” 

“Tt was not like you, Norman, to be so 
tempted,” said Agatha. “You must have 
been half-maddened by your grief. No 
doubt you were tired out in body as well 
as in mind, and could scarcely understand 
the temptation.” 





“T suppose that is the case with many 
who fall under a sudden temptation. And 
yet I never before felt pity for the man 
who by one quick, fatal act, became a 
murderer or a felon. It is horrible to 
think how the impulse of the moment will 
darken a lite. We think so much of our 
honorable names, and then blacken them 
by a folly or a sin a rogue would sneer 
at,” he said, bitterly. 

“ But, Norman, the good old name is 
not hurt as yet,” Agatha said, gently. 
“You did not profit by your deed. You 
are no better off, nor is any one the worse, 
because in a moment of temptation you 
yielded. If you have gained nothing, 
you have lost nothing.” 

“Do you think it no loss to lose my 
own belief in myself?—to know how 
weak I was in temptation, and to have 
you know it? Yet only you, Agatha, 
would ever believe that 1 refused the 
money because I loathed the act that gave 
it to me, rather than that I dared not 
touch it for fear of inquiry as to how I 
got it. Ifthe old name is saved a smirch, 
it is not because J protected it. And it 
is but a barren honor, to have a good 
name and know you do not deserve it.” 

“Then make yourself deserve it, 
Agatha said, almost sharply. “ There isa 
future before us in which to live, as weil 
as a past to think over. Let the future 
blot out the past. That is Gop’s Law, 
else why should repentanee be required, 
and accepted? You have wronged no 
one, so there is nothing for you to confess.” 

“Unless I am forced to,” he said. 
“You forget Robert’s suspicion.” 

“Which is only the more reason why 
it should never be confirmed. I can’t see 
why he should care about the figures, if it 
does not affect the will,” said Agatha. 

“To tell you the truth, Agatha, I rather 
think Robert would like to have more to 
do with the’ money than to be your trus- 
tee,” suggested Norman. 

“I wish I could give it to him; but 
unfortunately I cannot even return it to 
the rightful heir,” answered Agatha, sadiy. 

“Robert would scarcely expect it as a 
gift. But if he married ” 

“But why should he strive to make the 
discovery, for such a barren hope,” inter- 
rupted Agatha. 

“He may be only curious as yet ; or he 
may think you have some reason to with- 
hold your evidence, which if he knew, 
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would give him some control over your 
actions. Ifin any way he discovers I am 
the culprit, he will only be the more eager 
to bring the affair into court, and swear 
you as witness.” 

“TI do not see why.” 
claimed. 

“ Of course his plans would be ground- 
less; but the provisions of the will are a 
little peculiar, if you will think of them. 
Being a free man, Robert may think that 
as it is for my advantage to seek to carry 
out my uncle’s will to the letter, P’ll not 
hesitate to do so. He does not know how 
hopeless the effort would be on my part ; 
and naturally, notwithstanding his cool 
ways, Robert is of a jealous, suspicious 
temper.” 

Norman had gone on with his explana- 
tion longer than he would have done, if 
he had not wished Agatha to recover from 
the sudden flush of anger that showed 
itself so plainly in her tace when he be- 
gan tospeak. She had recovered entirely, 
however; for she asked quite steadily, 
“You speak of Blanch Barton as free, 
Norman, or rather of yourself. Would 
you mind my asking if it was your act or 
hers?” 

“Partly,both. That is, I should have 
freed her if her mother had given me 
lime,” answered Norman, without any 
hesitation. 

“And she submitted to her mother’s 
interference?’ asked Agatha, with a flash 
of indignation. 

“Poor child! what else could she do? 
I suppose she thought I would make a 
remonstrance, and insist upon seeing her 
at least; neither of which could I do. 
No doubt she thinks I have used her ill. 
Yet it was the only course left tome. I 
could not let Blanch blindly marry a 
man who might be tried for felony.” 

“ At least you could have told her the 
truth, and let her judge whether to give 
you up or not,” said Agatha, indignantly. 

“If I could have trusted Blanch. But 
I confess I dared not. Even in the one 
brief interview we had, when [ hinted 
there was something to separate us, she 
shrank away from me as if I had given 
her a blow. She could never go through 
life as if she had no secret to protect: the 
effort would be too much for her. If I 
had married Blanch, I would have no 
secret from her. I could trust her as my 
wife; but as ‘my betrothed, I dare not.” 


Agatha ex- 





“Why would you trust her as your 
wife, if you cannot now?” asked Agatha, 
bewildered. 

“A wife can’t be forced, by our law, to 
give evidence against her husband. Rob- 
ert would let you alone, if he had so pli- 
able a tool in his hands as Blanch would 
be. I would rather trust to you, Agatha, 
who, not caring for me, will not lose your 
head under Robert’s cross-questioning, 
than to the girl who, in losing faith in 
me, could be tortured into a confession.” 

They had left the suburbs and were 
fast reaching the part of the town they 
were most familiar with. 

“You must not go any further with 
me, Norman,” said Agatha, stopping and 
holding out her hand, “I am not half as 
much afraid of the gathering darkness, 
as of Robert Morse’s discovering that I 
have seen you. Yet I must have the cer- 
tainty that I can now and then meet you, 
if only to warn you of a fresh danger, or 


to have your advice as tomy own actions.” 


How shall we manage to see each other 
occasionally without creating suspicion ?” 

“T will walk in this same direction 
every afternoon, and if you do not 
mind “ 

“T will not mind coming,” interrupted 
Agatha. “Ah Norman, you little know 
the burden it is to me to feel that I may 
unwittingly do you harm. You may rest 
assured, I will never do so wittingly,” she 
added, with tears in her eyes. 

“Tt will not be your fault if you do,” 
answered Norman, gently. “If I fall in 
the esteem of honest men, it will be be- 
cause of my own act, not from anything 
you can testify to. Having fallen in my 
own eyes, I should not mind so much the 
contempt of others.” 

“Then I should mind it for you,” said 
Agatha, hastily. “ Besides, there are very 
few of us so pure that if all our acts were 
known, we would not fall hopelessly in 
the esteem of others.” 

They parted then, each to the same 
section of the town, but by different 
routes. Both of them, as they walked their 
several ways, were busy and anxious with 
their own thoughts and fears. Which of 
them had the heaviest burden to carry, it 
was difficult to say; for whether to undo 
ourselyes by our own act, is bitterer than 
to undo another’s by word or deed of ours, 
however innocent we may be of malice, 
few of us would care to decide. With 
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Norman and Agatha, no doubt both 
thought their own burden was the heavi- 
est to bear. 

“Was ever sorrow like unto my: sor- 
row?” has been the cry of every human 
heart since Eve’s transgression, and will 
be until the Judgment Day. 

When Agatha rang her own door-bell, 
Jenny opened the door quickly, as if she 
were on the watch for her. 

“How long you’ve been gone!” said 
Jenny, complainingly. “And here’s Mr. 
Robert been waiting, I can’t say how 
long, and all because I said you’d be 
sure to be home soon.” 

“Robert! Why in the world did you 
keep him, Jenny?” returned Agatha, 
half impatiently, half wearily. é 

“Qh, he didn’t mind it,” replied Jenny, 
with reassuring cheerfulness. “Mr. Robert 
is a patient waiter, that much I'll say for 
him, though I’d a heap rather some one 
else I could name should come to see you 
than he. But he is sitting all alone in 
the parlor in the twilight, enjoying his 
own thoughts, I haven’t a doubt—for 
when I went in just now to tell him you 
couldn’t be much longer, he looked as 
placid and contented as if he had every- 
thing in the world his own way, and 
didn’t mind at all waiting a bit, to get 
his desires.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Whether Robert was waiting as pa- 
tiently as Jenny represented, is somewhat 
doubtful; though he had wit enough to 
cover his irritability by an appearance of 
indifference. Besides, the hour was not 
altogether wasted; for of late Robert had 
had but little time to cross-question 
Jenny, and the old woman was not dis- 
inclined to open her whole heart to him. 
But unfortunately for Robert’s trouble, 
there was no gain to him, not one grain 
of what he valued as good gold, in all the 
dross that Jenny considered profitable. 
Not once did she mention Norman’s name, 
and only Agatha’s in connection with the 
most commonplace subjects. 

She had raised his curiosity when she 
let him in, by telling him that as Agatha 
had already been out some time, there was 
no doubt that she would be home soon. 
Yet an hour and more passed, and the 
twilight fell, and still Robert was waiting. 
There was nothing in Agatha’s manner 





when she came into the parlor, which 
denoted annoyance or even a disinclina- 
tion to receive her visitor. Jt had been 
a long time since she had been at all 
cordial or even friendly with Robert; and 
that evening he could detect nothing 
varying from her usual cool indifference 
towards him. 

“How late you are walking, Agatha. 
Don’t you think you are imprudent in 
being out alone at this hour?” asked 
Robert, bending forward, in the hope of 
getting a glimpse of Agatha’s face. But 
he was baffled by the uncertain light. 

“Tt is darker here than it is out of 
doors. Besides, constitutionally, I am 
anything but timid,’ answered Agatha, 
quietly. , 

“Naturally you are reckless, therefore 

your friends may well be anxious about 
you.” 
: Agatha made no answer. If Robert 
chose to be anxious abvut her, it was his 
own concern, not hers. He saw her in- 
difference, and said at once: 

“T came to tell you that I have seen 
Blanch Barton.” 

“T thought you saw her frequently,” 
Agatha returned, carelessly; for even 
this bit of information was nothing to 
her. “Did you see Mrs. Barton also? 
And is she as opposed to Norman’s en- 
gagement with her daughter as you pre- 
dicted?” 

“There is no engagement. How much 
out of the world you. must live, not to 
have heard what all Ashleigh is talking 
of.” 

“Then it is only the town gossip you 
are repeating.” 

“No, I have it from the very best au- 
thority, even from Mrs. Barton herself. 
The odd part of it is the cool way Norman 
took the whole matter; for every one 
knows how much he is in love with this 
pretty cousin of his. But Mrs. Barton 
tells me that when she sent for Norman 
and told him that she could not in com- 
mon prudence allow her daughter to 
marry a poor man, and that Blanch is 
not rich by any manner of means—” 

“Two-thirds of Aunt Agatha’s property 
will keep her from starvation,” interrupted 
Agatha, dryly. 

“There may have been some debts to 
pay. The Bartons were not well off be- 
fore they owned Ashleigh Park. I only 
repeat what Mrs. Barton told me, how- 
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ever. What she wished to tell me, was 
the cool and ready way Norman at once 
acquiesced in everything she said, not even 
making a remonstrance, but simply bend- 
ing, as he said, to circumstances.” 

“What did she expect him to say? 
What all of Ashleigh no doubt has done, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Barton is mercenary, 
and looked upon Norman as his uncle’s 
heir, or she would not have expressed 
herself so charmed at the match. 
Though all this is true, Norman could 
scarcely deny it,” returned Agatha. 

“Well, granting that Norman could do 
nothing but accept Mrs. Barton’s wishes, 
his behavior with his cousin was certainly 
odd. He did insist upon having an in- 
terview with Blanch, though Mrs. Bar- 
ton opposed it, fearing he would influence 
her daughter not to break the engage- 
ment. But instead, he advised her to, 
and even hinted there was something else 
besides his poverty to part them.” 

“Did Mrs. Barton tell you she heard 
Norman give such a hint?’ asked 
Agatha. 

“Oh no; the interview was between 
Norman and his cousin. So much he in- 
sisted upon.” 

“A strictly private interview, which 
Mrs. Barton in some way overheard,” 
Agatha said, mockingly. 

“She is in her daughter's confidence. 
Never remembering your own mother, it 
is natural you should not understand that 
there should be no secrets between Mrs. 
Barton and Blanch,” answered Robert, 
coldly. 

“All very beautiful, no doubt. Only 
it seems to me that this same degree of 
confidertce exists between Mrs. Barton and 
you,” returned Agatha, still ironically. 

“Perhaps you are ignorant that I am 
Mrs. Barton’s lawyer, and that she con- 
sults me in her difficulties.” 

“Even in her daughter's love affair? 
Of course Blanch Barton is cognizant of 
the fact that what she says to her mother 
is repeated to her lawyer,” interrupted 
Agatha. 

“In our profession, we are often called 
upon to hear of very personal matters. 
However, in this case Miss Blanch has 
told me much more than her mother could 
possibly do.” 

“Blanch has told you!” exclaimed 
Agatha. 

“Yes. Her mother was perplexed, and 





persuaded her to see me. You would be 
sorry for the girl, for she is deeply in 
love with Norman, and yet she considers 
herself hopelessly parted from him,” ex- 
plained Robert. 

“What can part her but her own will? 
Did she give you any reason ?” 

“Only that Norman had told her it 
would be best for her not to marry him, 
that he would not link her fate to his, 
and much more of the same absurdity,” 
answered Robert. 

“Which Mrs. Barton had impressed 
upon him when she told him of her daugh- 
ter’s poverty.” 

“Norman knows more about the Ash- 
leigh property than that. What a man 
has for a long time looked upon as his 
own, he understands thoroughly.” 

Robert said this pointedly, meaning no 
doubt that when Agatha lived at Ash- 
leigh Park, Norman was thinking also of 
the property. Many people in Ashleigh be- 
lieved the same thing ; but Agatha, know- 
ing better, did not resent the insinuation 
as no doubt Robert expected her to do. 

“T can’t see why you tell me all this,” 
she said, a little impatiently, “ I can't 
think Blanch Barton meant you to re 
peat it.” 

“T only want to show you that without 
the help of my Ariadne, I have found 
my way out of the labyrinth; my own 
wits furnishing me with the propen clue.” 
- “Having no clue whatever to your 
thoughts, I must confess I can’t follow 
you,” returned Agatha, though secretly 
startled at the triumphant ring in Rob 
ert’s voice. 

“T can easily explain. I am very sure 
I can put my hand on the person who 
tampered with Mr. Hartléy’s will, and 
came near losing you forty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“As the money was not lost, I can’t 
see why you should trouble yourself about 
it,” said Agatha, hastily. 

“Can’t you? You forget I am your 
trustee, and am anxious that you should 
not appear to get more than your rights. 
There is a good deal of talk amongst the 
Hartleys, whether Norman ought not to 
be made to take the money, and many of 
them would like to test the validity of 
the will by a law-suit,” explained Robert. 

“Tt is all talk with them; they will 
never do anything of the kind,” asserted 
Agatha. 
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“ At any rate, I shall be before them, 
and save them any trouble. I am very 
sure now, from certain ‘mysterious words 
Norman has dropped to Blanch, that 
there is some reason why he cannot marry 
her. He is just the man to be morbidly 
sensitive.” 

“What is it that Norman has told 
Blanch Barton?” asked Agatha. 

“TI did not say he really told her any- 
thing, only some dark hints he has let 
drop. It is not to Blanch Barton that I 
look for my proof.” 

Robert would have given much to have 
seen Agatha’s face as he said this; but 
the uncertain light prevented him. She 
did not ask him where he expected to find 
this proof, since Blanch Barton was ‘not 
to give it to him; so he had to tell her 
voluntarily. 

“What Blanch has told me was not 
very much; but she has confirmed me in 
a suspicion I have had some little time. 
You denied emphatically that you tam- 
pered with the will, but I do not recollect 
that you said you did not know who did. 
If you say Norman did not, I shall be- 
lieve you, and not prosecute him for 
felony.” 

He waited there a moment to give her 
time for the denial. It was well that it 
was dark in the room, well that Robert 
Morse could not see Agatha’s face, or it 
would have told him of the conflict she 
was undergoing. It lasted only a moment. 
They say that those who die suddenly 
have often as much agony gathered into 
that moment of death, as those who make 
along struggle for life. No one can say 
whether that be true or no; but Agatha 
knew she had gone through her bitterest 
temptation. 

“Of course, Agatha, with you in the 
witness-box, I have no fear of losing my 
case,” Robert Morse added. 

“Am I your only witness?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“You'll be enough. I will need no 
better. You know the form of the oath? 
The whole truth and nothing but the 
truth?” he asked. 

She laughed a little derisively. 

“Don’t count too much upon my help. 
It may be less than you think.” 

“Til run the risk,” he said, and then 
added, as if it were an after-thought, 
“unless you chose to compromise. Of 
course, Agatha, I can understand it will 





be hard on you to testify against Norman. 
It would be a trial for you in any case; 
but in this one it would be doubly hard. 
Even if there was not a bond almost as 
strong as of blood between you, which 
would make it painful for you, there is 
much besides. Of course the world will 
be ill-natured, and Mr. Hartley’s prefer- 
ence for you, and your unfortunately 
staying in the house after his illness, are 
now commented on. The law-suit would 
be one of great interest, and—” 

Robert paused there for a moment. 
If he had hoped for any word from 
Agatha, he was disappointed. 

“ Besides, it will be very hard on me to 
prosecute Norman. No matter what he 
has done, it would be difficult for me to 
forget we have been boys together, and 
friends all our lives. Still, I will be 
forced to do it, unless—” 

She did not speak, did not ask him 
“unless what?” as he wished her to do. 
She sat there in the dim twilight, utterly 
speechless. 

“ Agatha,” said Robert, rising from his 
chair and coming nearer to where she 
sat, “I have twice before now—perhaps 
oftener—told’ you that I loved you, and 
you have never listened very patiently. 
There are some whom a refusal half 
maddens. I suppose I am one of them. 
At any rate, I would have you on any 
terms, my darling. So if you will prom- 
ise me to marry me, will swear you will 
be my wife, Dll forego the suit. For 
under those circumstances I could scarcely - 
be expected to force you to take such a 
disagreeable office as witness upon your- 
self.” 

He could see, even in the dim light, 
that Agatha had thrown up her hands 
passionately, as if to check his approach- 
ing further. ‘He was wise enough to obey 
her. 

“TI should rather die than give you 
such a promise!” Agatha cried out in a 
sharp, clear voice. 

“But unfortunately you will only 
murder Norman,” Robert answered, quite 
coolly. “There is a lite some call a liv- 
ing death, and Norman is just the kind 
of man who would feel the torments of it. 
However, it is not for Norman that l 
should plead.” 

Agatha too had risen and come nearer 
him—so near, he could have touched 
her, though there was a table between 
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them. “ Let us understand each other,” 


she said, trying to speak steadily, though’ 


there was an evident falter in her voice. 
“You say, or rather imply, I have been 
hasty heretofore in my refusals to marry 
you. Now I will take a little time to 
consider your proposal, if you will agree 
that my answer shall be a final one.” 

“ And unbiased by any one else’s opin- 
ion,” stipulated Robert. 

“T will promise to decide according to 
my own inclinations,” she said, shortly. 

“ And you will not put me off longer—” 

“Than I can help,” she interrupted. 
“T will only take to-morrow. Surely one 
day is very short to decide the question of 
a life-time. Any time after noon on the 
day after to-morrow, I will tell you my 
decision.” 

“She can do very little towards helping 
Norman, in that space of time,” thought 
Robert, “even if I fail to keep watch 
and ward over her. Not much more than 
a day, at the best.” 

And so he made no demur, but even 
consented with alacrity. 

When Agatha heard his footsteps die 
away as he walked with firm confidence 





down the street, she went to the window 
and looked listlessly out on the shadowy 
landscape, one hand still clinging to a 
book she had held unconsciously all the 
while. 

He had waited and schemed for a 
long time to bring Agatha under his 
power ; and now he had succeeded,—sue 
ceeded in gaining this girl whom he had 
been anxious to marry when she had 
not a dot of her own worth mentioning, 
but doubly anxious since she had un. 
expectedly come into the fortune he had 
often envied Norman the expectation 
of inheriting. It would have been hard 
to have given up even the trusteeship 
when Agatha married; but it would be 
better by far to secure at least a life 
interest in the estate—and there was only 
something over a day for him to wait, 
and he was very sure of Agatha’s answer. 
She was generous and reckless, and very 
fond of Norman, quite equal to a roman- 
tic sacrifice. If she had asked a week to 
decide, Robert was very sure he would 
have been generous enough to have 
granted it. 

(To be continued.) 





RESURRECTION. 


A tender azure blots the grey 
From winter’s frowning heaven, 

And argosies of storm-charged cloud, 
With gentle breezes riven, 

Like glaciers, by the gulf-stream towed, 
To shattered wrecks are driven. 


The sun, who hid his golden disc 
Behind the north wind’s roar, 

Sheds glints of light along the way— 
Like heralds sent before— 

Whence spring, with noiseless step will stray 
By mount and wave and shore. 


The spirit of the emerald breaks 
In leaf and budding bough; 

A living form of cleavage takes 
Where tendriled vineyards grow 

Aslant the slopes, and in the dells 
’Mid mosses nestled low. 


Something which answers to the hope 
Conceived in human breast 
Lends breadth and pathos to the scope 





Of musical unrest 
That surges from the swelling throat 
Of birds with pluméd crest. 


From sweet conditions which incline 
To life, the crocus grows, 

And, clothed in royal garments fine, 
The purple pansy blows— 

Emblem of thought, before whose shrine 
The reverent spirit bows. 


And water-falls leap into space, 
O’er rocks their currents wear 
And fling abroad their tilmy sprays 

Like flow of elfin hair, 
Or bridal-veils of foamy lace 
O’er faces young and fair. 


Thus comes earth’s resurrection morn ! 
With beryl-tint it glows; 

And following its steps upon 
With splendor overflows 

Impassioned summer, glory-born, 
Whose bosom wears a rose. 

Minnie WILLis Barnes. 
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THE NEW HAND: A SHORT YARN. 


BY CHAS. LEDYARP NORTON. 


He was sitting on a pile of spars at 
Herrishe’s ship-yard when pointed out to 
me by one of the workmen—a weather- 
beaten sinewy, down-east skipper, who 
looked well able to take care of himself 
and anything else that happened to fall 
in his line of duty. 

I took a good look at him without his 
noticing me, and made up my mind that 
the way to approach him was not to in- 
troduce myself as a representative of the 
press, but to make his acquaintance as a 
plain fellow-citizen. Some of these un- 
sophisticated children of nature seem un- 
reasonably shy of the interviewer. 

So I loafed about the yard, looking at 
everything in it and talking with half a 
dozen different people before I spoke to 
him. Even then I did not venture to 
address him, and while I was casting 
about for a pretext fortune favored me. 

“Young man,” he said gravely, “have 
you got a match?” 

I replied by handing him a pocket-case 
from which he took a match, lighted his 
pipe, then deliberately abstracted half the 
remaining matches and put them in his 
vest pocket. 

“Help yourself,” said I. “There’s more 
where those came from.” 

There was a humorous twinkle in his 
gray eye as he pulled away at the black- 
ened briarwood, but he said nothing for 
a full minute. Then:— 

“T reckoned you wouldn’t mind. Fact 
is, there ain’t a match left about the ‘Polly 
Ann’ there, and I know’d I'd want some 
to-night.” 

“You’re welcome,” said I. Then we 
sat still for a while watching the work 
that was going on aboard the said ‘ Polly 
Ann,’—a coasting schooner, which la 
alongside the yard wharf with both her 
masts broken off a few feet above the 
deck, and with a seemingly inextricable 
omg of rigging, spars and sails all over 
her. 

“Seems to have had it pretty bad, 
whatever it was,” I ventured to say at 
length, indicating the dismantled schooner. 

“"M! I guess you’d a thought so if 
you’d a seen them sticks go.” 

Then we drifted off into a long series of 
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questions and answers relating to the rig- 
ger’s business and the method of getting 
the stumps of the masts unstepped, and 
the cost of new spars, until the six o’clock 
whistles blew, and the men knocked off 
work, leaving the lately busy yard silent 
under the light of the sinking sun, with 
long shadows of chimneys, derricks and 
lumber piles reaching across the chip- 
strewn ground. 

By this time my skipper friend had 
become somewhat communicative and 
friendly, and invited me to come aboard 
the “ Polly” and see how he lived; so we 
stepped from the wharf to the rail, and 
picking his way over the debris that cov- 
ered the deck, he led the way off to the 
cabin-door. It was a neat little room, 
eight or ten feet square, with four small 
rooms fitted with bunks opening from it 
at the sides, a table, some rolls of charts 
overhead, a spy-glass within reach from 
the companion-way, and a Yankee clock 
ticking energetically on the forward bulk- 
head. As we entered, this clock began 
striking, and told off two double strokes, 
four in all, while the hands marked six 
o'clock. 

“Goes lame, hey?” said I, looking at 
my watch. 

“No, sir. She struck four bells, didn’t 
she?—and it’s six o’cock, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” said I, rather puzzled. 

“Young man,” said the skipper, “ you 
hain’t never been to sea, have you?” 

“No,” I admitted, rather reluctantly, 
for I have inherited from privateering 
ancestors a not always successfully con- 
cealed desire to appear somewhat know- 
ing in nautical matters. “No,” and then 
it occurred to me that the clock was 
made to strike the “bells” instead of the 
hours. So I retired in good order, ad- 
mitting my landsmanlike ignorance. 

After showing me the compact arrange- 
ments of his floating home, the skipper 
asked me to eat supper with him, and I, 
nothing loath, accordingly partook of his 
bread, doughnuts, salt pork and tea, 
guessing that a social meal would loose 
the skipper’s tongue and enable me to get 
what I was after. 

Supper over, I helped my entertainer 
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wash up his dishes, after which we went 
on deck, and I made a motion as if to de- 
yart, but looking over the deck, turned 
back and remarked carelessly: 

“That must have been an awful blow 
you had in the bay last Tuesday. I read 
in the papers about a lot of coasters com- 
ing to grief, but I didn’t expect to see 
one of them, and I don’t remember the 
‘Polly’ among them.” 

“No more she wa’n’t,” was the answer; 
“The ‘Polly’ was there, but I had 
everything snug, and we rode it out like 
achurch. This here happened in the 
Schuylkill about this time last evening.” 

Now, I had known this all along, but 
had been warned by one of the port war- 
dens that the skipper was singularly averse 
to talking about it; hence I had thought 
it best to “go slow” on questions, and 
my patience was presently rewarded by 
the following singular yarn, the truth of 
which is supported by ample collateral 
evidence: 

“T got in'with a load of lumber from 
Bangor night before last, and anchored 
just below League Island. The tide 
turned, and the wind died out, so I 
couldn’t make my pier, and I didn’t want 
to take a tug for such a short distance. 
That night you remember it rained heavy, 
and the next day I found I couldn’t get 
to my pier to discharge, there being 
another vessel ahead of me. So I told 
the boys they could all go ashore, and I'd 
keep anchor-watch. It was dead calm, 
so we got all sail set to dry in the sun, 
and off they went, leaving me alone. 

“T reckon it was nigh on to eight bells 
when a chap pulls alongside in a leaky 
skiff, and hails: 

“*Ts the skipper aboard?’ 

“* Yes,’ says I. 

““T'd like to see him,’ says he. 

“*Fire away,’ says I, ‘I’m him. 

“*T heer’d you wanted to ship another 
hand,’ says he. 

“*So I do,’ says I. 
man?’ 

“* Well, rather,’ says he. 

“So with that he comes over the side, 
and I asked him a few questions, which 
he answered all right, and then I set him 
- to put a long splice in the flying-jib hal- 
yards, which he did in better shape and 
quicker nor I could a done it myself, so 
I shipped him, and sent him aloft to scrape 
down the fore top-mast, while I, having 
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been broke of my rest several nights, laid 
down in the shade of the mainmast and 
went to sleep. 

“T must have slept nigh on to four 
hours, when I woke up, feeling sort of 
numb about the wrists, and hearing shouts. 
I tried to get up, and then found that I 
was tied hand and foot, so I couldn’t do 
no more than twist about like, and my 
new hand was just a makin’ things livelier 
nor the old ‘ Polly Ann’ was used to. 

“First off I thought he had got crazy- 
drunk on some New England rum I had 
in my locker; but I soon seen he wa’n't 
no more drunk than you be, but was 
looney, sure enough. 

“He thought he was in command of a 
man-o’war, and getting ready to go into 
action. It didn’t seem to make the 
slightest difference that he had to do all 
the work himself. He would give his 
orders in regular quarter-deck style, and 


execute ’em as well as he could, with his _ 


own hands. I was afeard to speak to him, 
for fear he would knock me on the head 
with a capstan-bar, taking me for an 
enemy. I knew the boys would not be 
back with the boat till pretty late, as they 
was going to see a play, and for the life 
of me, I couldn’t contrive any way of get- 
ting free. 

“ Meanwhile the weather had changed, 
and a breeze was blowing up the water 
in gusts. The ‘Polly’ still had all sail 
set, but she had swung round, of course, 
head to the wind, and although the sails 
were slatting a good deal, she was steady 
enough, having her load aboard. 

“My new hand went forrard after a 
while, and I heard him hammering at 
something. Then he’began to slack away 
on the cables, which was a natural thing 
for any sailor man to do, seeing how 
things was; but pretty soon he let the 
whole chain go overboard by the run, and 
the ‘Polly’ began to drop astern on ‘the 
strong flood tide that was setting up 
stream, her booms a.swinging back and 
forth, and she a shivering all over. 

“The new hand came aft on the keen 
jump, stopping to slack away the foresail 
sheet a bit, and then to the wheel like a 
flash. He got her on the wind presently, 
and stood over toward the Jersey shore. 
I expected he’d run her on the shoals, but 
he knew what he was after, and after a 
little he gave her a good pull and then 
put her about handsomely, letting the jib 
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take care of itself, till he could get a 
chance to run forward and let her down. 
I could see a bit through a scupper-hole 
from where I lay, and soon saw he was 
heading for the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

“By this time the wind had freshened 
till it was blowing a regular snorter from 
the southard. Everything on the river 
was under double reefs, while we were 
staggering along with whole sail, and the 
weather-rigging straining like it would 
snap. The wind was fair to run up the 
river if he knowed enough to keep her in 
the channel, but I was beginning to hope 
he would beach her on Mud Island. 

“All this time I hadn’t laid still by no 
means, but tried everything on him, from 
soft sawder to rough words, but t’wa’n’t no 
good: he’d sing out to his imaginary Lef- 
tenant to have me took below or hove 
overboard, or triced up to the mainmast ; 
but it didn’t seem to bother him a bit 
when it wasn’t done, and he couldn’t quit 
the hellum to tend to it himself. 

“T tried to hail one or two tugs and 
other vessels that passed near us, but I 
couldn’t make ’em understand, though 
one feller ranged up alongside, and hailed 
to know if we wanted a tow up the river. 
I yelled ‘mutiny,’ and raised all the row 
I could, but the wind took my words 
right away to leeward, and he sheered off 
presently, though I could see he was a 
little suspicious. 

“Well, away we went, a sight too close- 
hauled for the course we was holding, but 
he handled her mighty well, considerin’, 
and evidently knew the channel, for he 
laid her close along the shore of Mud Isl- 
and, as far as Girard’s Point, and then 
he began for to toot on the fish-horn for 
‘em to open the draw of the lower bridge, 
which as you know is about three-quar- 
ters of a mile above the Pint. The wind 
was dead up stream, carryin the sound 
with it, and the bridge-keeper was uncom- 
mon lively. 

“ Anyhow, she was wide open when we 
got there, and the ‘Polly’ flew through 
that there draw as if the furies was astarn 
of her. I could hear the bridge-keeper 
halloo at the steersman before we got 
abreast of him, and you can just bet my 
new hand gin it back to him beautiful. 

“Of course I pitched in too and yelled, 
‘help,’ and ‘mutiny,’ and ‘madman,’ as 
long as we was within earshot. They 
could’nt do nothing, of course, for we was 








going at least ten knot, but I was in hopes 
they might telegraph to the upper bridge, 
or send a tug after us, or something. 
However, they was left astarn of us in no 
time, and away we went a bilin, with a 
clear course before us for near five miles, 
to Gray’s Ferry bridge. The river makes 
several sharp turns in that distance, and 
I hoped he would run her ashore on some 
of em. 

“Then I began to pitch into him for 
his seamanship, called him a land-lubber, 
and asked him why did’nt he slack away 
his sheets when he was runnin’ free. 
T’wa’n’t no good, tho’. He knew his only 
show to get round them bends single- 
handed, was to keep her sheeted home and 
jibe her round. The first bend changed 
the course from north to east, and made 
it necessary to shift from the port to the 
starboard tack. We was under such tre- 
mendous headway that she minded her 
hellum like a cat-boat, and the only dan- 
ger was that she would start the traveler 
or a cleat when the booms went over. 

“T assure you I got so interested in his 
handlin’ of her, that I forgot to hope some- 
thing would part when she jibed, and 
sure enough it didn’t. The change of 
course gin her a good beam wind, and 
we passed a tug bound down, a-kiting, and_ 
I presently heard her whistling for the 
draw. I guessed the bridge-keeper might 
send her back after us, but at this rate 
she would have all she wanted to catch 
us. Another jibe followed within ten 
minutes, and then we swept round on the 
port tack into the mile reach below Gray’s 
Ferry. The wind came dead aft again, 
and now my maniac seemed to think the 
enemy was in sight. 

“*Pipe all hands to quarters!’ he 
shouted. ‘Man both batteries, and serve 
for short range! Slack away fore and 
main sheets!’ and when he saw his orders 
were not carried out, he left the wheel, 
cast off the foresheet, letting the boom go 
clean against the stays, and was back 
again before she had time to come up, 
and crowding the hellum to port till he 
could jibe the mainsail over, and get her 
wrung out afore the wind. This done, he 
grabbed the fish-horn and began to blow 
for the draw. 

“ By lifting my head I could sega com- 
motion on the bridge, and the draw was 
swinging open; but with our spread of 
boom I did’nt think it possible we could 
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get through without hitting something. 
However, he held her stiddy for the cen- 
ter of the east slip, and at full speed we 
went for it. The foresail-boom struck 
one pier, and the main-boom the other, 
but nothing parted except a topping-lift, 
and amid the yells of a small crowd and 
a few revolver-shots from a policeman, we 
continued our course. I’ve learned since 
that two small boats tried to board us 
below the bridge, but one got run down 
for its pains, and the other couldn’t catch 
on before we was past. 

“Just above Gray’s Ferry there was 
an awkward bend to the eastard, but my 
maniac managed to get in a little slack 
and make the mainsail draw; the fore- 
sail, for a wonder, did’nt get took aback, 
and we squared away, wing and wing 
again as we neared the railroad bridge 
opposite the Almshouse. 

“TIT now began to hear the whistle of a 
pursuing tug, but knew she could hardly 
catch us in time. 

“ All this time the maniac was shouting 
orders till I thought he’d split his throat. 
At sight of the flag on the United States 
Naval Asylum, he cheered till he was 
hoarse, and minded the shots that were 
fired at him, as we swept through the 
railroad and South Street draws, no more 
than if they were peas. 

“The tug was not more than a quarter 
of a mile astarn as we passed South 
Street, but she was too late. 

“The half mile to the solid arches of 
the Chestnut street bridge would be passed 
in five minutes, at the rate we were going, 
and then————? 





a. 


“With a supreme effort, I managed to 
twist myself into a sitting position. Her 
head was pointed straight for the eastern 
span of the bridge, which was black with 
spectators. I saw boats in the river from 
the sea-going craft that are almost always 
at the wharves along that part of the 
river, and I knew they were manned by 
sailor-men, who would get aboard if they 
could. But it was no use, for it is not an 
easy thing to board a vessel going through 
the water as fast as we were, especially 
when the steersman has a good will to run 
you down: and still the madman held her 
steady toward the iron arch. 

“The crowd began to break and run 
from the bridge when they saw the masts 
coming. I could hear them shouting, and 
even the maniac saw that the crisis had 
come. 

“« Let ’em have it lads, hecried. ‘Get 
your cutlasses ready. Damn ’em, we'll 
show ’em what they get for stopping a 


Yankee ship. Give ‘em the starboard - 


broadside, Mr. Jennings.’ 

“That was the last 1 heard. The fore 
mast took the bridge just below the cross- 
trees, and snapped off where you see it 
there, and about two seconds later the 
mainmast went the same way. 

“TI was buried under sails and cordage, 
but nothing solid hit me, and I wasn’t 
hurt to speak of. The maintopmast came 
down on the poor maniac, and knocked all 
the madness out of him for good and all. 

“That’s the way the ‘Polly’ lost her 
sticks, young feller, and I think it was a 
pretty clean job. I don’t want no more 
of that kind in mine.” 
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I dreamed fair dreams when I was young, 
All in the perfect, spring-time weather; 
When grass, and flowers, and birds, and bees, 
The world, and I, seemed young together. 


And Hope—the syren—whispered low, 
That this was but the dawn of pleasure; 

That coming years would bring me joys, 
And bliss, beyond all stint or measure. 


And so, sometimes impatiently 
I wished the years would hurry faster ; 
And hailed the time when I, at last, 
Was free from rule of school and master. 
% 


So, slighting childhood's joys, we hear 
Time’s far-off bells ring full of gladness. 


Now, as we stand beneath the chimes, 
The bells are under-toned with sadness 


Bright Hope—the syren—lured us on! 
But, looking back with keener vision, 
We see earth’s only Eden there, 
And find no other “fields Elysian.” 


And now, our children in their turn 
In childhood’s paths are loth to linger; 
We fain would keep them there; but, ah! 
Hope beckons on with eager finger. 


They hear the echoes in their dreams 
Of far-off bells, a-thrill with gladness; 
They'll stand full soon beneath the chimes, 
And hear like us, the tones of sadness. 
Liuiian GREY. 
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BERNARDINA’S LOVER. 





BY LOUISE ALEXANDER. 





“Well, what do you make of it?” asked 
Mr. Jack Maunder, as he laid down his 
brush and palette and folded his arms, as 
though to brace himself for the reply. 

“Not much,” said a very pretty young 
lady, as she closed her book with a de- 
lightful little yawn, and with both ruth- 
less hands rumpled her blonde bangs out 
of all their smooth symmetry. “ With 
the thermometer at ninety,” she mur- 
mured, sleepily, “the gifted heroine was a 
trifle fatiguing; we are informed she is 
epigrammatic without hearing any of her 
smart speeches: then the hero—evidently 
he is the long-haired poet of the future— 
but with none of his poetry on exhibition. 
By the way, Jack,” suddenly turning 
upon him eyes that were like blue flowers, 
“what interest had you in the book?” 

“None in the world,” said Mr. Maunder, 
morosely, “except that I wrote it.” 

“Why, you clever old boy,” exclaimed 
the young lady, rousing into animation at 
this announcement. “Then there must 
be something in it,” she said, cheeringly, 
“else they would not have published it, 
would they? You didn’t have to pay 
them to print it, did you, Jack?” ; 

But Mr. Maunder, under this soothing 
criticism, was rapidly packing up his 
artist’s paraphernalia, with an accession of 
gloom, patent to Bernardina’s blue eyes— 
“clear windows where observation sat 
laughingly.” 

“I think you are not very polite, Mr 
Maunder,” she said, with pointed for- 
mality, “to leave my questions un- 
answered, when I have made myself quite 
stiff, posing for ‘Titania’ all the morn- 
ing.” 

“You are always laughing at me, 
Dina,” remonstrated the young fellow, in 
a tone of sulky complaint, which pro- 
duced an exaggerated appearance of 
penitence in the incorrigible Miss Ray. 

“On the contrary,” she said, with a 
wicked little gleam of the blue eyes, “I 
feel a sort of reflected glory in having the 
honor of your acquaintance, you delight- 
ful dilettante young man.” 

So Mr. Maunder pulled at his mous- 
tache in a wrathful state of indecision, 
and swallowed his resentment as best as 
he might. He was a tall, slender young 





gentleman, with a sufficient share of 
masculine good looks to subjugate the 
average feminine fancy—a course of con- 
quest he had been wont to pursue, until 
Bernardina Ray had revolutionized all 
his past experience. She was so entirely 
unlike every other young lady he had 
hitherto encountered, with her delicious, 
tormenting frankness, and gay spirit of 
mischief. That she lived in a different 
world from his own, was only an added 


 allurement to the already infatuated Mr. _ 


Maunder. 

What moments of intoxicating bliss he 
had spent within that little vine-covered 
cottage, where dwelt Bernardina and her 
widowed mother; or better still, the hours 
passed upon the grassy slopes outside, 
while he painted Bernardina as Titania 
among the fairies, but in reality she re- 
sembled more a Dresden shepherdess in 
bisque, with her intense blue eyes and 
finely-grained ,complexion. 

Already Mrs. Maunder, whiling away 
the summer days at Newport, had re- 
ceived faint intimations of her son’s latest 


| infatuation, and apprehension, became con- 


firmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ, 
when Jack boldly expressed his request 
that Miss Ray should receive an invita- 
tion to his mother’s garden feéte. 

On the whole, Mrs. Maunder, with all 
her exclusive patrician pride, concluded 
to concede this card to Miss Ray, if only 
as an expedient by which she might be 
enabled to criticise this rustic beauty. 

Her son was undoubtedly an emotional 
young man, with an artistic tendency, and 
a susceptibility to the charms of young 
maidenhood, particularly alarming to the 
mother who adored him. 

And if her maternal solicitude was of a 
somewhat worldly character, she had 
proved her confidence in her only son by 
an allowance so liberal, that obviously 
nothing more practical could have been 
expected of him in the way of achieve- 
ment, than a few paintings of dubious 
commercial value, or a trifling little rhyme 
now and again for one of the magazines. 

Mr. Maunder had displayed much 
diplomacy about obtaining the invitation 
to the garden-party ; but his sense of com- 
placent satisfaction was changed to some- 
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thing very like dismay, when he discov- 
ered there were further obstacles ahead. 

“T suppose a faded blue organdy, or a 
white one of remote antiquity, would not 
be exactly appropriate for your mother’s 
lawn?’ said Bernardina, with less than 
usual of her gay good humor. Somehow 
that bit of pasteboard had opened vistas 
of exhilarating possibilities to Bernar- 
dina, shut up in her world of books and 
maiden dreams as she had been, until the 
chance advent of this deferential young 
prince of the gay outer world. 

He had won over the quiet mother, by 
the charm of his frank youthfulness and 
courteous bearing, and to Bernardina he 
had come as a revelation of youth and 
congenial comradeship. 

The summer days had drifted on with 
ever-increasing confidences between these 
two, and that perfect absence of constraint 
which a more conventional acquaintance 
might have engendered. Scarcely a day 
passed without their meeting, and to-day 
Mr. Maunder was intent upon gaining 
his point. Bernardina should go to the 
fete. 

“ Beauty is like a rich stone, best plain 
set,” he quoted sagely, with his young |] 
eyes looking unutterable things. But 
Bernardina knit her pretty brows crossly. 
“Thanks,” she said, shortly, “only I 
should prefer some of the baggage of  vir- 
tue, once in a way.” And then Bernar- 
dina looked as though she were quite out 
of patience with the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” 

“Let me buy you a dress, Dina,” said 
Jack audaciously, but blushing the while 
at his own temerity. “It would be a 
purely business affair. I am sure you 
have wasted enough time, posing for ‘ Ti- 
tania’ ”— 

“Thank you,” said Bernardina, as if 
she were not in the least obliged, however. 
“My self-respect is worth even more to 
me than a new dress, Mr. Maunder.” 

But this lofty attitude was not natural 
to Miss Ray, and she was already a_ little 
- ashamed of her ill-humor. 

“ You are a good fellow, Jack,” she said, 
unbending into a smile, and extending 
her hand with a graciousness which Mr. 
Maunder was not slow to accept with a 
servile and abject show of satisfaction. 

“I have read about girls making them- 
selves picturesque out of old window hang- 





ings and their grandmothers’ dresses,” 


said Bernardina, after this reconciliation. 
“ Mother,” as that gentle lady appeared 
in the doorway: “Have you any ances- 
tors, or brocaded dresses, hidden away in 
your trunks up-stairs?” 

“T fear not, my dear,” said the mother, 
smiling quietly, as her eyes always did 
when they rested on Bernardina. “ But 
there are those dimity gowns, that have 
been lying away ever since you were a 
baby, Dina—if they would be of any 
use.” 

But Bernardina was already away. 

“You are worth a dozen ancestors, 
mother dear,” she cried, gayly, as she 
disappeared. 

Presently then, behold Mr. Maunder, 
seated modestly beside the window with 
a pair of scissors grasped firmly in his 
hand, and a mass of dimity before him, 
prayerfully anxious to be helpful in the 
work of demolition; for as Bernardina 
grandiloquently put it, “dispatch was 
everything.” 

That was a joyful week, with Jack and 
Dina running races down the seams, both 
of them in the wildest spirits, while the 
placid mother sat smiling as she sewed. 
What would have been Mrs. Maunder’s 
emotions, could she have beheld her 
son at the mercy of this young Delilah? 

*f * * *K *k ** 

“Now be candid with me, Jack,” said 
Bernardina, upon the eventful Thursday, 
as she turned slowly and seriously about 
for Mr. Maunder’s inspection. “Do I 
look amateurish? Have I a home-made 
appearance?” with a consuming anxiety 
in her blue eyes, and an evident distrust 
of her own charms. “I have a painful 
misgiving that it requires to be pulled 
tight in front, to make it fit right in the 
back; and vicé versa,” she went on, with 
a somewhat nervous laugh, while Jack 


pulled at his moustache, and looked pro- 


found. 

“In other words, it fits too much,” 
agreed Jack, with a suspicious readiness 
of assent. 

“Then you show very bad manners to 
say so,” said Bernardina, with some in- 
consistency, but great spirit. But her 
indignation soon melted under the stress 
of weightier emotions. “And I havea 
burning doubt about the set of this off 
sleeve,” she resumed, returning to her anxi- 
eties under the exigencies of the occasion. 

“Now Jack, I put it to you, as a mau 
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and a brother—is there not a suspicion of 
bagginess in that sleeve?” with a bewitch- 
ing backward glance over her shoulder. 

But Jaek, having learned discretion, was 
not to be entrapped a second time. He 
raved over the success of their united 
efforts, and appealed to Mrs. Ray to sus- 
tain the veracity of his statements ; and 
when he had exhausted his vocabulary, 
rather sheepishly he produced a slender 
parcel and proceeded to unfurl a hand- 
some sunshade. 

But Bernardina speedily relieved him 
of his misgivings. 

“Why, you delightful creature!” she 
cried, with her blue eyes smiling dark 
and brilliant from under the lace border 
of the parasol. “You have quite re- 
stored my self-respect, and made it possi- 
ble for me to fancy myself one of Worth’s 
confections.” 

So Bernardina ate her former words 
with perfect cheerfulness, and was whirled 
away to the féte in a state of complacency, 
second. only to Mr. Maunder’s sense of 
satisfaction. 

Arrived at the scene of festivity, peo- 
ple were not slow to discover this new 
beauty, who was the obvious object of 
Mr. Maunder’s devotion. If the ladies 
were inclined to be critical about the set 
of her gown, the men found no such 
barrier to their admiration—and in point 
of fact, Bernardina did look sufficiently 
charming in her simple cream-white 
gown, with folds of tulle caressing the 
white column of her throat, and the big 
bunch of roses beneath her dimpled chin 
vying with the color in her cheeks. 
For once at least Bernardina drained 
the intoxicating cup of social success, with 
a gay and whole-hearted enjoyment which 
some pronounced the perfection of art, 
and the masculine element declared to be 
adorable. But it was over; and next 
morning poor Jack had to hear his sisters’ 
criticisms at breakfast. 

“Fancy my feelings,” said the eldest 
Miss Maunder, with dignity, appealing 
to her mother for sympathy; “when I 
showed her Jack’s picture of ‘The Sylph,’ 
she asked me if I did not think the legs 
resembled champagne bottles—and half 
a dozen people standing around.” 

“Tf I knew her better,” said another 
Miss Maunder, stifling a yawn, “I should 
advisé her to change her mantuamaker.” 

But this was too much for Jack’s equa- 





nimity. Before his mental vision arose a 
picture of Bernardina, with her pretty 
perplexed face and hopeful gayety, while 
she planned and contrived the costume 
which these worldlings now would criti- 
cise. 

“Mother and sisters,” he said, rising 
manfully to the occasion, “I should like 
you to know that the lady you are dis- 
cussing I intend, if possible, to make my 
wife.” And then he was gone, leaving 
this thunderbolt behind him. But his 
head was in a whirl as he took the well- 
known road to Bernardina’s. 

He would ask her to marry him that 
very morning—his pretty darling, who was 
worth a dozen of those cold-hearted con- 
ventional creatures; but he would let 
them see---he didn’t exactly Know what, 
but he kept up his wrath and resolution, 
until he had poured out his heart at Ber- 
nardina’s feet. 

But Bernardina took the recital very 
coolly. “Should you feel justified in mar- 
rying against your mother’s wishes, when 
you are dependent upon her bounty?” 
she demanded a little scornfully. “May 
I inquire what other means you have tu 
marry upon, Mr. Maunder?” she asked 
with a portentous calm. 

But this was a practical question which 
visibly discomfited Mr. Maunder, and 
tended to check the flowery rhetoric of 
his declaration. He even looked a little 
foolish. 

“T have some sort of a farm in Vir- 
ginia, but I’ve never seen it,” he admitted 
sulkily, after a somewhat blank pause. 

And then the storm broke. 

“Then my advice to you is, Jack 
Maunder,” she said bitingly, “to learn 
how to earn your own bread, before you 
invite a wife to share it with you. Do 
you think I would thrust myself upon an 
unwilling family, and ask to be sup- 
ported? Not J, Jack Maunder. My 
own poor mother ruined her whole life, by 
just such a marriage as you invite me to 
make; but because I have been foolish 
and happy and light-hearted, I am not’ 
altogether lacking in common sense; and 
sooner than marry the way you ask me, 
I'll live and die an old niaid, Jack Maun- 
der.” : 

With which awful declaration Ber- 
nardina came to the end of her breath, 
with several emphatic shakes of her head, 
and her blue eyes flashing dangerously. 
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“At least, you have not spared me 
any,” said poor Jack, with his lips trem- 
bling boyishly under his long, fair mous- 
tache; and under the reproachful gaze of 
those miserable brown eyes all Bernar- 
dina’s scorn vanished. 

“Show yourself a man, Jack,” she 
whispered, with her checks flushing sud- 
denly, “before you ask me to prove how 
well I love you.” 

There was less danger of misunder- 
standings now, with his fond arm about 
her waist, and brown eyes gazing deep 
into blue ones. So they exchanged their 
views and vows of deathless faith and 
constancy, and then Jack went boldly 
forth, to wrestle with the virgin soil of 
Virginia. And when Mrs. Maunder dis- 
covered that this astonishing development 





of manliness and independence in her 
only son was due to the influence of the 
spirited young lady who would not marry 
him otherwise, her opposition gave place 
to a genuine good feeling, which time and 
a closer acquaintance have not altered. 

Bernardina and Jack have been mar- 
ried now ten years. A little procession 
of lads and lassies go tripping about the 
old farm-house, like miniature copies of 
their blue-eyed mother. 

Jack has forsaken the fields of fiction 
for those of agricultural reform, and they 
are very happy. They have all grown 
to love their free, healthy home life, where 
Bernardina reigns, the “joyful mother 
of children.” -In her, Jack still retains 
unlimited faith and love—happy Ber- 
nardina! 





A STARTLING COINCIDENCE. 





It was a fine afternoon in June; the 
city of Dresden was full of summer tour- 
ists. With many of these the Grosse Gar- 
den, with its charming open-air concerts, 
was a favorite resort, and it was particu- 
larly the case to-day, since the programme 
was announced as something unusually 
fine. At one of the small wooden tables 
under the trees two young men were sit- 
ting listening to the music. Two glasses 
of foaming beer partially emptied stood 
beside them, also an earthen plate covered 
with crackers and crisp salty pretzels. 

One of the men, evidently English from 
his ‘1 ruddy skin, trim mutton-chop 
whiskers, and a certain air about the fit 
of his well-made morning costume, was 
enjoying serenely an_ excellent ~ segar; 
while the other, a pallid-faced German, 
sat moodily tracing indefinite hieroglyph- 
ics upon the ground at his feet. 

The latter glanced suddenly up from 
this occupation, and for the second time 
within a very few moments, encountered 
a singularly searching look from his com- 
panion. His own eyes wavered for an 
instant; with a slight effort he strove to 
steady them, and a faint pink color suf- 
fused his cheeks. 

The two men gazed steadfastly at one 
another through the soft clouds of smoke 
which rose slowly between them, and then 
the German asked a little querulously, in 
good English ; 








“Why do you stare at me so to-day, 
Vaughn?” He averted his eyes immedi- 
ately after speaking, as if afraid of the 
answer. 

“Sorry you have noticed anything un- 
usual, Hubert,” the Englishman answered 
courteously. “I have not intended to be 
rude. I know of no special reason why 
I should ‘stare’at you as you call it, save 
that you seem changed greatly these days, 
and that”’— he paused abruptly and 
puffed fiercely away at his cigar. 

The German prodded the ground ner- 
vously with his stick, and waited with 
evident eagerness for the conclusion of 
the sentence. 

“The fact is, Hubert, old fellow, I have 
had 4 most curious dream about you af- 
ter each one of our last threemeetings, 
and this afternoon I have been unable to 
get rid of the idea that I shall be pursued 
with the same again to-night.” 

The German’s face became more pallid 
than before. 

“What was your dream, Vaughn?” It 
was evident that the indifference with 
which this was said cost him an effort. 

“Oh, it’s not worth mentioning. “Twas 
a deuced unpleasant dream, I know that! 
I have tried to account for it on the score 
of certain midnight suppers I have been 


| indulging in of late, but the reappearance 


of the same identical dream these three 
times has certainly struck me as singular, 
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and can be explained by no such hypoth- 
esis. You know I am something of a 
mind-reader, Hubert”—the German started 
violently —“‘and I have been wonder- 
ing ”’— 

“Wondering what?” the other interro- 
gated, with a piercing look. 

“ Wondering,” Vaughn went on, gazing 
thoughtfully at his companion, “ whether 
you have been writing any sensational 
articles for any one of the police chron- 
icles lately, and if so, whether my mind 
has not involuntarily dropped into your 
own channel of thought. Have you, now? 
Come, is it a fair question?” 

.“Oh certainly,” the other replied, laugh- 
ing nervously, and without looking up, 
“but no, I cannot say that I have done 
any writing of any kind whatsoever re- 
cently. But suppose you tell your dream: 
truly you have greatly aroused my curi- 
osity.” 

No little urging was required before 
the young Englishman could be induced 
to relate his thrice-repeated vision of the 
night; but his friend was urgent, and 
finally yielding to hissolicitations, Vaughn 
began his story. 

“Thus far Hubert, my boy, there has 
been a strange uniformity in almost every 
“wayne I see you first ascending the 
Bastei_ in company with a party of tour- 
ists. You are at the bridle-rein of a 
young girl, and appear very solicitous for 
her safety.” 

The German sat motionless. Perhaps 
he heard only the orchestra which was 
playing a dreamy movement of Schubert’s. 
Vaughn continued after a short pause. 

“You reach the castle of Keenigstein, 
walk about its lofty walls, and gaze at 
the wonders below. You are taken to 
the marvelous well, and look into the lit- 
tle mirror which reflects light in such 
manner as to show to your eye where the 
water, poured by the little old soldier, 
splashes far down at the bottom. You 
two, the girl and yourself, are always to- 
gether.” 

‘ “Yes, yes,” murmured the German, 
always together.” 

The interruption was unheeded. 

“T never seem to see you leave the 
castle and descend to the valley again, 
but presently you are in a boat drifting 
down the river. 
no other. The sun shines down on the 


water, the sky is full of soft violet clouds 
VoL. c1x.—5, 


She is there again, but [ 





tipped with silver. You ate rowing 
slowly now and again; she is dipping her 
long slender fingers into the water, and 
bringing up bunches of tender grasses and 
water-weeds; soon you lay down your 
oars, and move nearer the girl.” 

The band ceased playing, and a kelner, 
napkin in hand came bustling up to re- 

lenish their glasses. 

“ Zwei lager?” he asks. 

“Zwei lager,” is the grave reply, and 
the German turned and drained his at a 
draught. “There is nothing odd in your 
dream thus far, Vaughn,” he said. “I 
have done all this, but so have many 
others.” 

It was strange that he spoke as if on 
the defensive. The Englishman was look- 
ing at him, but with eyes that saw above 
and beyond. He waited reflectively till 
the music began again. It was Beethoven 
this time, a stately and solemn measure. 

“You seem fond of the river, Hubert. 
You are on it a second and a third time. 
At each interview your talk grows more 
earnest. At last I see you on the prome- 
nade, you two. She is pale and wan; 
you seem to reproach her for some- 
thing—” 

“No, not reproach!” murmured the 
German, with his eyes on the band- 
master. 

“Your talk grows agitated, the crowd 
begin to notice you, and so you leave 
it; and when next I see you, it is in 
oné of the shady, sequestered walks of the 
Zoological Gardens.” 

The German started perceptibly. 

“Here you are urgent. You take the 
girl’s hand, finally grasp her arm, arrest 
her steps, and seem to cause her pain by 
the tightness of your clasp.” 

“ Finger-marks on her arm,” muttered 
the German, gazing affrightedly into the 
air, “but I did not mean it, oh, I did not 
mean it!” He wiped his brow and 
listened again. 

“T next see you in a railway carriage ” 
—the German sprang to his feet, but im- 
mediately sat down again as Vaughn 
passed on to—‘“and then in a boat on the 
Rhine. At Nenweid you leave the boat.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” said the German, 
hoarsely, but his friend proceeded with- 
out remark. 

“At Nenweid there is trouble. One 
of you is in distress, and there seems to 
be a third—it is evidently a man, but J 
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never see him. At the strange old Mo- 
ravian graveyard you all meet, and the 
result of the meeting seems to be great 
agitation. Just here I do not see clearly, 
it ‘is always dark; the girl’s face is covered, 
and yours, when I catch occasional 
glimpses of it, is white and drawn with 
passion. Again you are on the boat, you 
and she, but you do not speak together. 
She sits weeping while you are smoking, 
always smoking.” 

The German had grown more agitated 
at every moment; great drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon his brow, and his hands 
clutched nervously at the edge of the 
table. Vaughn was watching him quietly, 
and presently went on. 

“In the railway carriage your. face is 
set and determined; you draw the girl’s 
head down upon your shoulder; there is 
no one there but you two, yet she seems 
to shrink from your touch—yet you insist.” 

“For God’s sake, stop!” cried the 
German, starting up in agony. 

“Sit down, Hubert,” said Vaughn, im- 
peratively laying his hand heavily upon 
the other’s arm. “Remember, I am re- 
lating a dream, and you!—you are attract- 
ing attention!” 

The young German dropped into his 
seat, and covered his face with his hands. 
The veins stood out upon his forehead, his 
throat was purple. The Englishman 
went on in a low, restrained voice. 

“You seem to watch the girl closely; 
at last she sleeps. You draw forth slowly 
and stealthily a long hat-pin, such as 
women use, and almost immediately the 
girl makes a sudden convulsive move- 
ment.” The German groaned aloud. 
“You put back the long pin as quietly 
as you drew it forth, and the girl sleeps 
on more profoundly than before. The 
long stops at stations, the bustle of alight- 
ing passengers, the rushing about of 
hurrying officials, and the crashing of 
the baggage, fail to awaken her; at 
Dresden, you leave the train alone!” 


The German has uncovered his face, 




































and with terrible eyes is looking full at 
his companion as if under some fearful 
spell. 

“My dear boy, that girl’s face so 
haunted me—although only a dream-face 
—that I concluded to visit the Morgue and 
view the body of that girl found so mys- 
teriously murdered in the midnight mail 
a week ago!” 

“And you saw—what?” whispered the 
German, breathlessly. 

“ Hubert, the face was the same!!!” 

The German glanced wildly over his 
shoulder: at his elbow stood an officer of 
justice with handcuffs in his hand. A 
wild piercing shriek rang out above the 
strains of the orchestra, and Hubert lay 
upon the ground in fearful convulsions. 

The young Englishman turned to the 
officer, pale and disturbed: “Do you think 
there could be any mistake?” he asked, 
removing his hat and passing a handker- 
chief over his brow. 

“None whatever, sir,” the man replied, 
motioning to two men in the background 
to come forward and secure the prisoner. 
“Your aid has been invaluable; and by 
the way, the hat-pin found in the carriage 
has been examined—the point was charged 
with a deadly poison—it corresponds to 
the tiny spot in the left arm of the body. 
But for you it would never have been 
noticed. Good afternoon, sir; we will 
meet again.” 

The disturbance was over, the crowd 
dispersed, and the music went on without 
interruption. 

Henry Vaughn went away through the 
trees pale and preoccupied. , What if he 
had made a mistake, and placed too much 
dependence upon a mere dream! Hv 
bert was ill and nervous evidently, and 
possessed of a fearfully over-wrought 
mind—what if it had been so worked upon 
by the recital he had just listened to, that 
its balance was quite overturned! And 
he went away through the trees distracted 





with doubts, and his mind filled with fore 
boding. 
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A noble effort never dies: 

What though we fail? _ Its fire will give 
Desire in other hearts to rise, 

And, kindled there, it still will live. 


> 


DEATHLESS. 


We never die; for every deed 
That we have wrought will still remain 
For good or ill, and sow the seed 
In other lives of joy or pain. 
GrorGE BirpseYs. 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 





Just back off of the main street in 
Malvern stood a quaint old burying- 
ground, hedged in by venerable elms and 
dotted with crumbling moss-grown monu- 
ments. 

The place was a perfect tanglewood; 
but Philippa Warren loved it dearly, 
and thither she came one afternoon to seat 
herself on a sunken grave and dream a 
while. Briar roses and myrtle were over- 
running everything, and a scrubby little 
apple-tree whose shadow Philippa courted, 
had taken root in the very dust of the 
dead. 

A playful breeze flitted over the heads 
of the buttercups and daisies; the tall 
grass courtesied in its wake, and a silky 
fringe of hair was blown over the girl’s 
forehead and softly-flushed cheeks. 

As she sat on her lowly seat, swinging 
her shade-hat by a flying streamer, her eyes 





wandered from the yellow butterfly she | 


had been watching, to an old, time-worn 
headstone, a few feet away. Its inscrip- 
tion was perfectly familiar to her; indeed, 
there were few epitaphs in the graveyard 
which she did not know by heart, for 
Philippa lived in that little stone house 
right next door. 

“*Magnus Ayrault,’” she read aloud 
from the gravestone before her, “‘born at 
Narbonne, France, January 7, 1816, 
died at Malvern, September 28, 1851, 
aged 25 years; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor.’” 

Philippa read it over twice, and then 
she said out loud, as she had a way of 
doing when she was alone: 

“J think I should have liked Magnus 
Ayrault. There is something nice about 
his name. ‘Magnus,’ that is the Latin 
for ‘great.’ I wonder if the name suited 
him? Poor fellow! He died very young 
—only twenty-five. That is his wife’s 
grave over yonder. How long she lived 
after him—and never married! I wish I 
had known them. There are two Magnus 
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Ayraults in this graveyard.” | 
“I beg your pardon,” said a languid 
voice at her elbow, “there are three!” 
Philippa turned with a start, and en- 
countered a young ‘man who would have 
been strikingly handsome if he had not 
looked so thin and pale. 
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“T am Magnus Ayrault IV.,” he said, 
making an exaggerated bow. “I regret 
the impossibility of making you ac- 
quainted with my _ great-grandfather, 
whom you expressed a desire to know; 
but, under your favor, I will do my best 
to represent him well.” 

He had just gotten up out of a deep 
grassy bed, and now he stood brushing 
off his trousers with amazing coolness. 

The color flamed in Philippa’s cheeks, 
and she gave him a crushing glance that 
plainly foreshadowed something worse. 
But Magnus Ayrault suddenly non- 
plussed her by sitting down on his great- 
grandfather’s grave, and looking at her 
with an absurdly pathetic expression. 

“Don’t snub me!” he said, leaning 
forward in an attitude of earnest suppli- 
cation. “You're the first person I’ve met 
since I came to Malvern, that I’ve had 
any desire to speak to, and I’ve been here 
a fortnight!” 

There was something about him that 
took the edge off of Philippa’s conven- 
tionality. 

“T thought you were a stranger!” she 
murmured, but not without a keen sense 
of impropriety. 

“T used to come to Malvern often when 
I was a boy,” he pursued eagerly. “M 
father was born and raised here; but I 
haven’t visited the old place for a long, 
long while. I shouldn’t be here now, if 
the doctor hadn’t ordered me out of 
town.” 

A film of transient color spread itself 
over his face as he uttered these last 
words. It was as though he were con- 
scious of some other and more painful 
reason why he had come, but did not 
choose to mention it. 

“You have been sick?” Philippa said, 
with a soft, sympathetic glance. 

“T have had brain fever. The doctor 
told me that Malvern was just the place 
to recuperate; but, if I stay here long, I 
think I should die of ennui by inches!” 

“It isn’t a very gay place,” Philippa 
said, smiling faintly. 

“Gay!” he cried, derisively. “Heaven 
save the mark! But I don’t mean that. 
You know there are plenty of little towns 
where nothing ever happens, and yet the 
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people manage to create for themselves 
a kind of idyllic life that is far better 
than society in its conventional sense.” 

“T have heard of such places,” Philippa 
answered, with a sigh; “But Malvern 
isn’t one of that kind.” 

“T should say not! I never met so 
many wretchedly commonplace people in 
all my life.” 

Philippa flashed up at him a bright, 
appreciative glance. 

“T am so glad you think so!” she 
exclaimed, warmly. 

Magnus Ayrault looked at her in mute 
commiseration, wondering how such a 

- girl could be evolved from such surround- 
ings, and how it came that her face bore 
none of the marks of that life-weariness, 
which she must have felt so often. 

“T don’t know what to do with my- 
self,” he went on. “To-day, I felt in- 
clined to take a look at these monuments 
to departed greatness ; but the excitement 
didn’t last long. I fell asleep in the 
grass, and when I woke up, lo, an angel 
had stolen in upon me unawares! ” 

“T did not notice you,” Philippa said, 
looking down. 

“Which way did you come?” 

“T came in through the side gate. I 
live in the little stone house.” 

“Ah!” he cried eagerly. “Then you 
must be Miss Philippa Warren, who gives 
lessons in art? I saw your card on the 
door.” 

“Yes,” she answered, with, a slight re- 
sentful flush that died away in a moment, 
“Tam Philippa Warren.” 

In a half-abstracted way, she began to 
gather the daisies and buttercups within, 
her reach, and group them together with 
the true instinct of beauty. 

Magnus watched her till a new idea 
penetrated his brain. He took im the 
whole effect of her fair face, her lovely 
hair, her slim white hands, and her dress 
of cool grey linen. He thought Malvern 
might be tolerable if he had that picture 
to look at every morning. 

“Would you take me as a pupil, Miss 
Warren?” he said abruptly. 

“You?” shestammered. “Oh, I teach 
nothing but rudiments of art—a little 
drawing and daubing in oils.” 

“It would all be new to me. [ can’t 
draw a straight line. Do teach me, Miss 
Warren!. I promise you shall find me a 
tractable pupil, if nothing else.” 





Philippa flushed, and paled, and flushed 
again. 

“T do not believe you want to learn at 
all!” she blurted out finally. 

“Just let me prove my purpose. I 
implore you, out of Christian charity, not 
to deprive me of the only means of diver- 
sion that presents itself.” 

She did not answer at once, and just 
then a sweet, white-headed old lady, in a 
plain grey frock and a muslin cap, came 
out of the little stone house and called: 

“Philippa! are you there, daughter?” 

“Yes, mother!” she answered, rising 
precipitately. “I'll be there in a moment.” 


Magnus rose too, and his eyes looked — 


longingly into the cool, shady room, of 
which he caught a glimpse through the 
open door. 

Perhaps Philippa saw the glance, and 
thought he looked very weak and tired. 
She hesitated a moment as she opened 


the gate, and then with a strong impulse — 


of hospitality, she said: 

“Won’t you come in and rest a while, 
Mr. Ayrault?” 

“Thank you,” he answered, with a ready 
smile, as he followed her into the little 
yard that was trimly kept and full of 
flowers. “That is just what I was want- 
ing to do.” 

As Philippa ran up the steps of the 
side porch, Mrs. Warren appeared again 
in the doorway. 

“Thomas has come with the milk, 
daughter,” she said. “I thought thee had 
better put it away.” 

“Yes, mother,” the girl answered, with 
cheerful compliance. “I have brought a 
stranger with me,” she added, turning 
towards him. “This is Mr. Magnus Ay- 
rault, mother.” 

A faint color flushed the old lady’s 
soft wrinkled cheeks, and a tender smile 
lighted up her whole face. 

“T cannot see thee,” she said, in a voice 
that vibrated with gentle emotion; “but 
I know thee cannot be the Magnus Ayr- 
ault I knew long ago. They told me he 
was dead.” 

“My father died seven years ago,” 
Magnus Ayrault answered. “I was called 
for him.” 

“Thee is thy father’s son!” she cried, 
clasping his hand. “Thy voice is like an 
echo of his own. Has thee his face, too? 
Would thee mind if I touched it? Thee 
sees I am blind.” 
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“They say I look very much like my 
father,’ Magnus answered, as he bent 
his head, and allowed her to pass her 
trembling hands over his face. 

Philippa stood looking on, astonished 
at what she saw. Never had she known 
the perfect serenity of her mother’s man- 
ner to be so deeply disturbed. 

“Thee has his features,” the gentle 
Quakeress said presently; “but thee is 
more lightly built, Magnus.” 

“T have been sick,” he hastened to say. 
“T am not generally so thin.” 

“ He looks very pale and weak, mother,” 
Philippa suggested. “I asked him in to 
rest.” 


“Thee is welcome, Magnus,” said the 
old lady, leading the way into the room, 
and pushing a large rocker towards him. 
“Sit theé down. Philippa, bring in a 
pitcher of milk and a bit of cake on the 
tray. I am glad to see thee, Magnus. 
Thee doesn’t mind my calling thee that, 
does thee? Thee sees I am a Friend.” 

“T don’t mind it at all,” he answered, 
“or rather, I mean to say that I like it.” 

“Then I knew thy father so well,” she 
added, with a tender cadence in her low- 
toned voice. “Thee is the only son, I 
believe, Magnus?” 

“Yes, I am the only son.” 

“ How old is thee?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“So old? I never heard that thee was 
married. When thee gets a wife and a 
boy of thy own, thee will call him Mag- 
nus, too, I warrant. It is a good name. 
There has always been a Magnus Ayrault, 
ever since I can remember.” 

If she could have seen it, his pale face 
flushed, and he looked down. Twice he 
opened his lips to speak, and yet was 
silent. Then Philippa came in with a 
glass pitcher full of fresh warm milk, and 
a plateful of tempting cake. 

“JT want your daughter to teach me 
how to draw,” Magnus said, when he had 
stayed as long as he decently could. 

“T am sure Philippa will be glad to 
teach thee all she knows,” said Mrs. War- 
ren, kindly. 

“Will she?” Magnus queried, with a 
half-quizzical glance at the girl’s face. 

“Tf you wish it, Mr. Ayrault,” she said, 
looking down demurely. 

When Magnus had gone, Mrs. Warren 
sat in a great rocking-chair, silent and 





in her sightless eyes that was new and 
strange to Philippa. 

“What is it, mother dear?” she said, 
laying her own soft white hand over the 
withered one that rested passively on the 
arm of the chair. 

Mrs. Warren looked at her with a 
smile akin to tears. 

“Daughter,” she said, after a long 
silence, “thee remembers what I told thee 
once about thy father and myself?” 

“Yes,” Philippa answered, with a quick 
look of resentment which her mother 
could not see. “I know that you never 
loved him. He was a man you could not 
love.” . 

“Hush! Hush!” cried Mrs. Warren, 
in a half-frightened tone, as though she 
feared the stern task-master of thirty 
years would hear her in his grave, and 
call her to account. “I might have loved 
thy father well enough, Philippa, if my 
heart had not been full of somebody else.” 

“That is just it, mother: I can never 
forgive the Society of Friends. It sep- 
arated you from the man you loved, be- 
cause he would not embrace your reli- 
gion, and by threats of expulsion, it forced 
you to give him up forever. Oh, mother, 
why did you let them do it?’ Why did 
you marry the man who was the very first 
to ery down your lover?” 

“ Dear child, thee knows not what thee 
says. Weare but servants of the Lord. 
I could not set up my own foolish and 
sinful heart against the judgment of right- 
eous men. I did it for the best, Philippa. 
Thee does not look at these things as I do.” 

“T never could,” the girl cried. 

“Thee could do a great deal, if thee 
thought it was thy duty, dear,” Mrs. War- 
ren said gently. “But thee never knew, 
daughter, that the man I might have mar- 
ried was Magnus Ayrault.” 

Philippa looked up with wonder dawn- 
ing on her face; but she could not think 
of a word to say. She only pressed her 
mother’s hand and kissed it over again. 

*K * * * * * 

That summer was the sweetest and short- 
est in Philippa Warren’s whole life. Sep-. 
tember came, and Magnus Ayrault was 
going away. ; 

It was their last evening together. 
The moon was shining high over the lofty 
elms in the graveyard when she bade him 
good-bye. Magnus had grown strong and 


motionless. There was a far-away look ! stalwart again, and, as he steod there 
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leaning against the gate-post, he looked 
like a man who might have won any 
woman’s heart. 

Philippa hardly dared to raise her eyes 
to the handsome bronzed face that was 
bent towards her with such unmistakable 
tenderness. The restless look he had 
worn at first was almost gone. He held 
her hands in.a strong, firm clasp, which 
had its own eloquence. 

“Philippa,” he said, looking down at 
the fair face. which was drooping like a 
snowdrop, “I am not going away for 
good. Iam coming back to Malvern in 
a few weeks.” 

He tried to speak calmly, but her ear 
caught the passionate tremor in his voice, 
and her heart beat a quick response. 

“You are coming back,” she cried, 
with infinite gladness in her tones. “Then 
you have changed your plans.” 

“No,” he answered, speaking with a 
rapid, breathless utterance, “I meant to 
come back all along, but I could not—I 
dared not tell you. I thought I could 
go away and wait, but I cannot do it. I 
love you with my whole soul! I love 
you! Do you hear?” | 

“Yes, I hear you,” she said softly, raising 
her eyes and meeting his for the first time. 

He bent forward with a bright glow 
upon his face. Her lips were very near 
and passive; but suddenly he drew back 
like one whose resolution curbs his im- 
pulse. At the same moment, he tight- 
ened his clasp upon her hands, as though 
he feared that if his own were free, he 
could not resist the temptation to take 
her in his arms. 

“T love you,” he repeated passionately. 
“When I come back, I shall ask you to 
marry me then; but now, Philippa, I only 
want you to bid me hope.” 

“I think you know that I love you, 
Magnus,” she answered softly. 

A quick quivering breath of happiness 
fluttered through his lips; he fairly 
crushed her little hands in his. 

“Good-bye, darling,” he said, dropping 
them suddenly, as though he dared not 
hold them longer. “ Wait for me; I will 
come for you as surely as the sun shines.” 

Then he turned and left her. Philippa 
saw him cross the graveyard in the full 
moonlight and open the other gate. She 
heard his quick, ringing step pass on 


down the old street; but she thought no 


longer of his going away. 





“He will come back,” she whispered, 
“my lover—my own.” 

* * * * * *k 

It was a glad day in October that Phil- 
ippa sat in the old graveyard, holding an 
open sheet of paper in her hand. Hap- 
piness shone in her face, for she had just 
received a telegram from Magnus. 

“T shall be in Malvern to-morrow,” 
were the words she had read over and 
over again. He was coming! All the 
joys of life were summed up in that one 
thought. 

As she sat there in the golden sunshine 
with the bright glory of autumn all about 
her, the old quiet street was suddenly awak- 
ened by the heavy rumbling of a coach and 
the fanfaron of a trumpet-horn. In a 
few moments, a stylish tally-ho, drawn by 
six handsome horses, swept by and drew 
up at the blacksmith’s shop just a little 
way down the street. 

Philippa watched the gay party with 
interest while the horses were being shod. 
Three of the ladies left the party and came 
on up street, one of them leading a little 
boy of about seven years. When Phil- 
ippa saw they were coming that way, she 
thrust her telegram into her pocket, and 
taking up a book she had brought with 
her, she never raised her eyes until she 
heard a languid, lady-like voice address 
her: 

“TI beg your pardon,” said a beautiful 
woman in a tone of anxious inquiry, 
“but can you tell me if there is a hotel 
in the town?” 

“No,” Philippa answered, politely, 
“there is not. There is a public house 
down street; but it is not a place where 
ladies would care to go.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the speaker, 
turning to her companions. “ What 
shall we do?” 

“T must lie down somewhere!” said a 
pale, delicate-looking girl, the sound of 
whose voice made Philippa start and look 
at her attentively. “My head is just 
splitting.” 

“This lady is not at all well,” said the 
first speaker, addressing Philippa again. 
“Do you know of any place where we 
could engage a room for the afternoon, 
so that she can lie down?” 

Philippa hesitated a moment. 

“IT do not know of any place where 
you can rent a room,” she said, coming 
down from her seat on the wall, “ but 
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you are quite welcome to come into our 
house.” 

“Oh, thank you!” they all three mur- 
mured at once, and promptly accepted 
the invitation. 

Philippa led the way into the cosy 
little sitting-room, which boasted of two 
luxurious lounges. 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried one of the 
ladies, sinking down into a great rocker. 
“Do you know I am literally tired to 
death!” 

“You had better just get right into 
bed,” said Philippa, as she led the young 
girl into her mother’s room. “I will get 
you some spring water to bathe your 
head.” 

The young girl could only reply with a 
look of gratitude, and began the weari- 
some task of undressing. 

“Can I help you, Dora?” said one of 
the ladies, who had followed her into the 
room. “Iam so sorry you are sick.” 

The little boy, being full of curiosity, 
had pushed his way in, too. 

“Magnus!” called the other lady, 
sharply. “Come here!” 

Philippa turned quickly, and looked 
at the child. He had a dark, almost 
tropical skin, and hair as black as a 
raven’s wing, but there was something 
about his face that seemed familiar to her 
—what it was she could not say. 

“Magnus!” she murmured, as she took 
the little white pitcher and went to the 
spring. “I wonder how he .came to be 
called that?” 

When she had seen the suffering girl 
made as comfortable as possible, Philippa 
slipped out on the porch where the boy 
was playing rather noisily. 

“You must be quiet,” she said, warn- 
ingly. “Your mamma wants to sleep.” 

“That isn’t my mamma,” the boy re- 
torted, “that’s my Aunt Dora, and Mrs. 
Parrish, and my Cousin Adelaide.” 

“What is your name?” Philippa asked. 

“Magnus Ayrault,’ he answered, 
promptly, and Philippa felt a strange 
chill creeping over her. 

Just then the low, languid voice of 
Mrs. Parrish broke through the stillness 
of the little sitting room. The bed-room 
door was closed, and Dora was out of 
hearing. 

“T don’t think it was anything in the 
world but worriment brought on this at- 
tack, Adelaide,” she declared, from the 





depths of the lounge, “though I should 
think she would be glad that horrid di- 
vorce case is over. Wasn’t it dreadful? 
There was no earthly use of the news- 
papers giving such an elaborate resumé 
of the affair. You read it, didn't you? 
No? I have a copy in my pocket. We 
got the papers at West Lynne this morn- 
ing, you know. There!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Parrish, who had gotten out the news- 
paper, and was glancing over it in search 
of something. “‘The Court yesterday 
morning decreed an absolute divorce in 
the case of Magnus Ayrault against his 
wife, Enriqueta Ayrault. It will be re- 
membered by our readers, that one year 
ago Mrs. Ayrault eloped with an English- 
man.’ There, Adelaide, read it yourself. 
I think it is perfectly disgraceful to put 
such things in print.” 

Philippa heard that, but she heard no 
more. Instinctively her hand crept into 
her pocket and clutched a telegram which 
Magnus had sent. 

“She is his sister Dora,” she murmured, 
with a low, voiceless sob, “and this is his 
own son!” 

“T shall be in Malvern to-morrow.” 

The words were no lenger a_well- 
spring of joy. Magnus had deceived her; 
Magnus was another woman’s husband. 

The day that had once been the glad 
“to-morrow,” had a dreary dawn. It 
rained, and Philippa was all alone in the 
house. Her mother was spending the 
week with a friend at West Lynne, and 
the coaching party had gone without 
having received an intimation of what 
their coming had signified. 

It was rather chilly, and Philippa had 
lighted the first fire in the great open 
chimney. As she piled up the hickory 
logs, she thought how her life and the 
summer had been blighted together. 

A step on the porch made her start and 
tremble. She knew it was Magnus before 
she opened the door. 

He came in dripping with rain, but his 
face glowed and he came towards her 
with both hands outstretched. 

“Philippa!” he cried. “My darling!” 

But his hands fell passively at his side 
when he sew her shrink back. 

“ How dare you call me so!” she burst 
forth passionately. “Magnus Ayrault, 
you have deceived me. You have been 
married! You dared to speak to me of 
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love while you were yet legally bound to 
another woman! You—oh, how could 
you—how could you do it?” 
His face turned an ashen grey. 
“Where have you heard that wretched 


story?” he said, in a strange, half-sneering 


tone. 

“Tt is true! You dare not deny it!” 

“IT would to God I could, Philippa. 
Don’t turn away from me! Let me 
speak one word in my own defence. I 
was married, but I am free now. I could 
not help loving you and telling you so; 
but I would not—I did not ask you to 
marry me till I was free to come to you 
openly and lay my heart at your feet.” 

“Free!” she cried scornfully. “You 
may call yourself free, Mr. Ayrault ; but 
I am one who does ndt believe in writings 
of divorcement.” 

His face grew still more pale and des- 
perate. 

“Don’t judge me till you know,” he 
said hoarsely. “When I was _ twenty 
I traveled abroad and met Enriqueta 
Marena, She was a Spaniard, beautiful 
and dangerous ; I was the heir to a large 
fortune, which she coveted. She saw fit 
to entrap me in her we I never loved 
her, Philippa; she only captivated my 
senses ; but I was a boy, and fancied the 
happiness of my life was at stake. I 
married her; but I paid dearly for my 
mad folly. The second year of our mar- 
riage, I knew that she had a lover; but, 
because she was my wife, and I an 
Ayrault, I screened her guilt, though 
from that hour she was my wife in name 
— 

e paused, but Philippa did nct utter 
a sound. 

“After that,” he continued, “I had 
suspicions of her again and again, but 
they never were verified until last year, 
when she eloped with an English officer 
and forsook her own child. Then, and 
then only, I sued for a divorce. I could 
bear it all in secret, but the shame of a 
public scandal broke me .down. My 
health failed; I took brain fever. You 
know the rest. They sent me here, and 
here I met you, the only woman I ever 
loved, the only woman who has the power 
to build up happiness out of the ruin of 
my life.” 

He came towards her with his arms 
outstretched in passionate supplication, 
but Philippa started back. 





“Don’t!” “Don’t come 
near me!” 

“You shall not turn away from me!” 
he cried madly. “I love you! You are 
mine.” 

“ Let me go,” she said, shrinking from 
him in terror that touched him with the 
sting of remorse. 

“My poor little girl!” he murmured 
tenderly, releasing her with infinite gen- 
tleness. “I never meant to deceive you. 
O, Philippa! I meant to tell you some- 
time. I would have told you to-day. It 
was right that you should know what 
manner of a man [ was, before you prom- 
ised to marry me.” 

“T shall never marry you now, Magnus 
Ayrault!” she answered firmly. 

“Don’t say that! O, my darling! 
For God’s sake!” 

“Hush! Even if you had not deceived 
me, it would be all the same. I do not 
believe in divorces. In my eyes, you 


she cried. 


still have a wife, and nothing but death, © 


that is God, can free you from her.” 


“Philippa! You cannot hold to any 
such bigotry. You will not cast me off 
so cruelly.” 

“T cannot listen to you. Go! Itisa 
kindness.” 


“ Have mercy!” he said brokenly, fall- 
ing at her feet ; and all her anger against 
him melted away, leaving only an un- 
speakable sorrow. 

“T love you,” she answered, laying one 
hand upon his head. “My heart is break- 
ing, Magnus; but you must go.” 

Looking up into her face, he saw there 
what told him that his case was hopeless. 

“Oh, I cannot give you up!” he cried 
in a voice of anguish. “I would rather 
die!” 

“ And sc would I,” she said sadly. 

“ At least you will forgive me—all?” 

“Yes, all. 
I cannot bear to see you now.” 

He rose to his feet and pressed her 
hands to his lips one after the other, with 
all the solemnity of a last earthly fare- 
well. 

“Good-bye,” he murmured huskily: 
“Good-bye, my darling!” 

Her face grew whiter and whiter, but 
not until his steps died away on the pave- 
ment, and she knew he had gone at her 
bidding, did she fling herself down on 
the lounge, and pour forth her grief in 
tears. 


But you must go—at once. | 
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Even years of sorrow have an end. 
Three had passed, and brought many 
changes with them. Philippa had an 
appointment to teach drawing in a city 
school, and moved away from Malvern. 
It was a very different life for her, not 
so much better in every respect; but now 
she needed and must have work, and the 
talent she developed through close appli- 
cation won her many pupils. 

It was one morning in October that the 
lady principal came into Philippa’s little 
office, and brought with her a gentleman 
who wore a full beard and heavy mous- 
tache. 

“This is Miss Warren, sir,” she said, 
by way of introduction, as she ushered 
the stranger in, and retired at once. 
“You can make satisfactory arrangements 
with her about drawing-lessons for your 
son.” 

“Be seated, if you please!” Philippa 
said, rising from her desk to receive him ; 
but suddenly she stopped short, and a 
deep agitation seized her. 

He was standing-where the lady prin- 
cipal had lett him, like one turned to 
stone, and yet a thousand quick emotions 
found expression in his face. 

“Philippa!” he cried, suddenly, and 
he was at her side in a moment. 

“Magnus!” her faltering lips replied. 





“Is it really you? 
changed !” 

“Yes,” he answered, joyously, clasping 
her hands in his, and looking down into 
her grave, sweet face. “ Darling, dar- 
ling! How I.have searched for you! 
Where have you been hiding?” 

“T left Malvern a year ago,” 
with downcast eyes. 

“So I learned; but no one could give 
me your address. Don’t shrink from me 
so, darling ; there is nothing to part us now. 
Enriqueta Marena is dead.” 

“Dead! Oh, Magnus!” 

“ Dead six months—shot by her lover, 
whom she deserted for another. man. 
Philippa, will you come tome now? Will 
you be my wife, and Magnus’ mother 
—the only true mother he ever had?”’ 

Ske let him draw her towards him, and 
fold his arms about her, and she whis- 

red a glad consent. 

Their story, told that night to Mrs. 
Warren for the first time, brought tears 
of sympathy and joy to her sightless eyes. 

. The Lord’s ways are not ours, Mag- 
nus,” she said, when she had spoken of 
her own youth and its disappointments. 
“Tf I had married thy father, thee and 
Philippa would not have been born for 
each other. Thee sees it is all for the 
best!” . 


How you have 


she said, 





HER RING. 


She has left her ring with me! 
(Precious little treasure!) 
While she trusts herself to B., 

In the waltz’ measure. 


It’s an onyx, polished bright; 
And I see reflected 

In its depths myself—poor wight !— 
Very much dejected. 


Ah! how many fools have been 
There my predecessors ! 

Men of wealth have smirked therein, 
Poets, priests, professors. 


Like a girl’s breath on the pane, 
They have wholly vanished ; 


/ 


And when she returns again, 
I too shall be banished ! 


Here she comes (ye gods, how fair!) 
Is she me inviting, 

Now, to float with her in air, 
B’s addresses slighting ? 


See! she hands the ring to him— 
“ Will he please to hold it?” 
Then I clasp her waist so slim— 

Nay, I quite enfold it! 


Thro’ the dizzy dance we whirl, 
Panting sweet laconics. 
B. stands yon, a gloomy churl, 
Scowling in the onyx. 
Pac Pastnor. 








QUEEN VICTORIA AS A WRITER. 





Queen Victoria’s two books, “ Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands” and “ More Leaves from the 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands,” are 
given, not for private circulation, but to 
the world, as proved by the fact that the 
editor of the first, Str Arthur Helps, so 
says in express terms, in his preface, and 
that the queen herself, in the preface to 
the second, says that she publishes the 
book bevause the first had been so well 
received. The books, therefore, belong to 
the republic of letters, in which there is 
no king, no queen, no chief but by right 
divine. By the status thus imposed upon 
them by the highest authority, they are 
amenable to the canons of correctness and 
good taste of literature and of the world. 

We do not think that a careful reading 
of both books, in their entirety and con- 
secutively, will justify the animadversions 
that have been unstintingly made regard- 
ing the undue exaltation of John Brown 
in the queen’s mind. Such examination 
would show that the queen was kindness 
itself to every member of her household, 
that within or outside of it there was no 
one too lowly to awaken her sympathies 


and even to occupy in her eyes the place | 


of an humble friend. John Brown ap- 


pears first upon the scene, as gillie, in the | 


year 1849, having been selected as under- 
servant by the Prince Consort, to accom- 
pany the traveling carriage; and in 1858, 
after having shown his capability, he be- 
came the regular attendant. The queen 
we see conversing freely with all the 
Highlanders, without distinction ; discov- 
ering in even those of low rank a charming 
dignity, equally removed from obsequi- 
ousness and familiarity. It is not sur- 
rising, therefore, that we find John 
iouats first recorded remark to the 
queen to be: “ It’s very pleasant to walk 
with a person who is always content ;” 
for this is the same amiable queen, who, 
about the same time, says of an old 
woman whom she had just seen, a poor 
old body in the humblest walk of life, 
“ Dear old lady! She is such a pleasant 
person.” There is not a particle of affec- 
tation about this: similar things occur 
too often, under various circumstances, 
to permit one to doubt the sincerity of 
the queen’s feeling. The solution is 
simple. Genuineness is always charm- 





| 
| 








| 





ing, because rare: how doubly charming 
must it be to a queen ! 

Nearly from the time when Brown 
entered the service of the queen, in 1849, 
until the beginning of 1883, thirty-four 
years, he remained constantly the queen’s 
servant, prime favorite among servants 
in the royal family, in which loyal ser- 
vants are always held in the highest es- 
teem, some coming from families that have 
lived with them for four generations, 
If, during this time, Brown, who in 1872 
had seized a would-be assassin of the queen, 
‘ame to be puffed up with a little brief 
authority, and played fantastic tricks be- 
fore high heaven, as there is reason to 
believe from other sources than these 
books that he did, the circumstance can- 
not be imputed as blame to the queen, at 
least as a great fault—that which was de- 
rived only from an excess of virtue—grat- 


itude, which is not common in excess any 


The 


where, least of all among princes. 


queen, during the latter part of John’ 


Brown’s service of thirty-four years, be 
came habituated to his personal attend- 
ance. To understand fully the cause of 
her attachment and gratitude to him, one 
has only to look around the world, and 
see to how many, in declining years a 
humble, faithful servitor has become an- 
other self, literally smoothing the path of 
life, the lowliness of station taking away 
from the sense of géne felt in the accept 
ance of constant trivial service from others 
more highly placed. Read by the light 
of the facts of John Brown’s devotedness 
to the queen, of her confidence in him, of 
the force of habit, the queen’s recognition 
in her mind of his services, and her ex- 
altation of them on the occasion of his 
death, are perfectly comprehensible. 
These considerations relate solely to the 
worthiness of the queen’s sentiment, how- 
ever exaggerated it may possibly have 
been; which circumstance would not di- 
minish, but, on the contrary, would en- 
hance its worthiness. When, however, 
we come to the consideration of this sen- 
timent, as exhibited to the world, it will 
not bear scrutiny, either upon the score 
of good judgment or of tact. There is 
ample evidence in these volumes and else- 
where, that the queen knows through the 
newspapers what is going on in the world; 


and the world had, long before the publi- 
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cation of the last volume, declared un- 
mistakably that it had had enough of 
John Brown. It was, therefore, a dis- 
service to John Brown alive, and to his 
memory when he was dead, to bring him 
prominently before the world. The fre- 
quency, too, with which he w<3 so intro- 
duced, is felt to be a tax upon the reader’s 
complaisance. There are in household 
matters, in daily life, a thousand things 
that do not bear repetition, simply because, 
if they are not too trivial to the narrator, 
they are known to be too trivial to inter- 
est the hearer, who is spared the inflic- 
tion. The recounted emotions of John 
Brown when he is pleased, when he is dis- 
tressed, when the tears stand in his eyes, 
come with a sense of ‘shock to the reader. 
Not that all these things may not have been 
sincere, or pleasing, or touching in a ser- 
vant, but that they are household mat- 
ters, personal, and all but private, that 
will not bear the light of print. 

When one turns to the consideration 
of these journals as literary performances, 
oe finds it dificult to acgount for their 
publication. Nothing could well consti- 
tute in its general tenor a balder itinerary. 
Guide-books, with occasional sentimental 
reflections, would constitute as good a de- 
scription of them as could be condensed 
into a few words. To people who can 
read with pleasure a court journal, as all 
naturally can who know the persons and 
personages spoken of, they could not prove 
otherwise than interesting, connected as 
they are with routes of travel; but to the 
world at large, they can have no interest 
beyond what they afford in glimpses of 
the royal life and thought. In so far as 
the royal thought is expressed, there is a 
sense of disappointment in the reader. 
As for the almost Arcadian life led at 
times in the trips described—the tender 
affection between husband and wife, the 
devotion to the children, the kindness to 
dependents, the disposition to be pleased 
the absence of haughtiness, the quiet sub- 
mission at times to roughing it on the 
way, the general unaffectedness in the life 
of the born gentleman and gentlewoman 
—all these things are charming. But 
there is, at the same time, especially in 
the last book, an entire want of aérial 
perspective. Brown is too much in every 
oreground, on the box or in the rumble, 
and if off the carriage, his legs loom as 
big as Ben Nevis. 





If the last book had stopped at the 
point of being a mere intinerary, it would 
have been well; it would have avoided 
the worst error of all. It would have 
been well if no mention had been made 
of the dead. Grief is too sacred to be 
published. Besides, between the pathetic 
and the ridiculous is but a step, even in 
real grief, if it seeks to vent itself in ex- 
pression ; for the mind, introverted, sees 
but the meaning which it thinks, not 
speaks. Hence it is that only to the 
dearest friend can the mourner safely 
think aloud, and grief, least of all things, 
bears the light of the printed page. Who 
can doubt the loving depth of the queen’s 
thought, when to the Rev. Dr. Macleod’s 
mention of the mausoleum to the Prince 
Consort, and exclamation, “Oh! he is 
not there,” she adds, “which is so true ;” 
but how does it look in print? 

We find the queen thinking it worthy 
of mention that the Prince Consort always 
iustructed her “to make the best of what 
could not be altered,” using the expres- 
sions, “His poor little wife,’ “My dear 
one’s monument,” and mentioning that 
the Princess Louise said to an old woman 
that “Lorne was her great pet.” These 
things are much too sacred, much too famil- 
iar, for the public eye. 

The perception of incongruity seems to 
be utterly absent in the queen. She gives 
approvingly the Rev. Donald Macleod’s 
account of his dead brother’s character in 
these words: “ He (Norman) was a com- 
plete type in its noblest sense of a High- 
lander and a Celt, which, as Mr. Donald 
Macleod and I both observed, was pe- 
culiarly sympathetic, attaching, and at- 
tractive.” 

This reminds one of the Scotch girl in 
a late play, who says: “Oh yes, I know 
I’m a vara, vara beautiful girl.” Amid 
the queen’s lamentations on the occasion 
of the news of the French Prince Im- 
perial’s death, it is added: “Brown so 
distressed.” Again, just following that 
passage, the queen writes: “Packed my 
boxes with Brown; was so horrified; al- 
ways, at Balmoral in May or June, dread- 
ful news, or news of deaths of roya! per- 
sons come, obliging the state parties to be 
put off.’ This is the style of Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

What delicious irrclevancy there is in 
this passage: “After lunch we went into 
the large drawing-rooms next door to 
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where we had lunched in 1847, when 
Lorne was only two years old. And now 
I return, alas! without my beloved hus- 
band, to find Lorne my son-in-law.” 

At a reception during the Royal Pro- 
gress, “ Dear Arthur’s sense of duty,” the 
queen says, “ was so great, that he would 
not dismount and stand near me, but re- 
mained with the escort which he com- 
manded.” 

The fact is that one cannot write with- 
out holding up the mirror, not only to the 
nature of the subject, but to the nature 
of the writer’s self. One cannot write 
without being autobiographical, beyond, 
and even against, the intention. The 
queen is not constitutionally or by train- 
ing fitted to exercise the fine tact which 
must always be present, especially with an 
intentionally autobiographical writer, if 
he or she would avoid committing sole- 
cisms. The queen, we say, is not consti- 
tutionally fitted for the task, and being a 
queen, has not had even the advantage of 
the criticism which corrects mistakes in 
humbler folk. Even in the matter of 
English, which one should suppose the 
queen would write without blemish, we 
find her committing solecisms. Almost 
invariably she uses “so” instead of 
“very,” and “ever” instead of “always.” 
We have been schooled by Englishmen 
into the belief that it is only the “ gush- 
ing” American girl that speaks and 
writes about things in general as being 
“so nice” and “so lovely,” ete.; but it 





seems that the queen of the queen’s Eng. 
lish commits that very mistake, and in 
writing too. As for “ever,” used instead 
of “always,” it is only in poetry, or in 
highly-poetical prose passages, that it is 
tolerable. 

Judging from the effect produced upon 
ourselves by these books, by what the 
English papers have said of the last one, 
and most significant of all, by their marked 
reticence regarding it, we must conclude 
that the last one ought to have remained 
unprinted. The most loyal thought to 
the queen (and nowhere in the world, out- 
side of her own dominions, has loyal 
thought more spontaneously gone forth 
towards her than it has in America) must 
wish that it had not been printed. Her 
husband, one of the noblest men of mod- 
ern times, cannot be benefited by it; 
John Brown has certainly not been; and 
the queen herself has not been by it ex- 
alted. The world has long recognized 
her wifely, motherly, good qualities, 
They did not need that she should expose 
her sorrow to the world. Her reign, with 
errors inseparable from human imperfeec- 
tion, has been fraught with good to her 
people. It were pity, indeed, if an ill 
advised book should seriously diminish 
the reverence in which she has been held. 
Therefore it is that we have striven to 
maintain the bounds of a larger justice, 
while admitting the dictates of a smaller 
and included truth. 





A THOUGHT OF ME. 


When the sun is shining bright in the sky, 
With the beauteous flush of purple dye; 
When sweet flowers blossom fair on the brink, 
I would not ask thee then to think 

Of only a poor girl. 


When the quivering calm of the fair, fair air, 
Shall lull thee to rest, and win thee from care; 
When the breath of peace breathes soft o’er 
thy heart, 
I would not burden thee with a single thought 
Of a lonely poor girl. 


When laughter is rife, and pleasantry there, 
To beguile the heart and make the day fair; 





When pleasure thy drooping spirit hath sought, 
If thou couldst forget, I would mind thee not, 
Of a dreaming poor girl. 


But when clouds are gathering in the sky above, 

To fright the heart of the tender dove ; 

When the storm breaks over thy tremulous ses, 

There may in our thoughts remembrance be 
Of a longing poor girl. 


In the whispering hush of the gloaming dark, 
When rain beats hard ’gainst thy weary bark, 
When with sad memories thy spirit is fraught, 
Mayhap to thy heart may come a thought 
Of an absent poor girl. 
Bertig WILLIS CARTLAND. 
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THE CAREER OF A CRAZY QUILT. 


DULCIE WEIR. 


It all came out of an idea that struck 
Heloise Herbert one day last winter. 

“You know I should never have ambi- 
tion enough to begin a crazy quilt all by 
myself,” she said to her mother. “ But 
if Marie and I should undertake it to- 
gether, we might finish it some time ; that 
is, oa 

Mrs. Herbert smiled at the breadth of 
this unspoken hypothesis, but the arrival 
of a letter relieved her from the responsi- 
bility of a reply. It was a fat, fashiona- 
ble-looking letter, written on terra cotta 
paper, in the scrawly, scrambling hand 
which swell young ladies affect. 

My Daruine Lois, [it began, under a little 
Greenaway girl, holding a peacock feather,] “I 
am delighted with your suggestion, and shall 
begin at once. This very afternoon I am going 
out to collect samples from the stores. Grandma 
has given me some lovely bits of old-fashioned 
brocade, and mamma says there are some scraps 
of silk up in the attic we can have. Of course 
Ishall divide with you, dear. Don’t let us have 
many large pieces in the quilt; the small ones 
are so much more effective. Janie Roberts has 
a sofa cushion made of tiny little bits worked up 
with spangles and gold thread, and it is quite 
oriental looking _I will write you what success 
Ihave. Excuse this hasty scrawl. 

With love, dearest, 
Yours always, 
Marig ATOINETTE CraIG. 


Four, P. M. 

I have just returned from my shopping tour, 
and will enclose you half of the samples I pro- 
cured. I met Dory down town, and we went to 
Blank’s and had dinner together. When I 
showed him my silks, and told him what we were 
going to do, he said : “ Good heavens, Marie! you 
are not going to make one of those abominable 
things, are you?” (Did you ever hear anything 
sorude?) “I am going to make a crazy quilt, 
if that is what you mean,” I said, stiffly. “I am 
sorry for that,” he exclaimed. ‘“ But I hope you 
won't make yourself a bore to your friends, 
Marie, as some girls do. I don’t want to see you 
plaguing men for their old neckties, and all that 
sortof thing.” “I hope I know what is becom- 
ing to a lady,” I said, with crushing emphasis. 
“But you won’t do that, will you, Marie?” he 
persisted. ‘Promise me you won’t. You don’t 
know how the fellows make fun of these girls 
that go around begging for old silk —‘rag- 
pickers’ they call them.” I felt myself getting 
very warm, and I let him have it. “I don’t in- 
tend to beg,” J said, cuttingly. “ Most certainly, 
I shall not ask you for anything; but I shall 
get all the old neckties I can, and be thankful 
for them.” Then we had it! He wanted me to 
Promise, and of course I wouldn’t. The very 





idea! I declare, the men nowadays think that 
because they are engaged to a girl they can de- 
mand anything they like. Dory was furious, 
and I don’t think we’ll ever make up again. 
He’s so awfully jealous; I don’t believe we could 
ever be happy together anyhow. Why I really 
believe, Lois, that he objects because he doesn’t 
like me to have any man’s neckties in my quilt 
except his! Isn’t that ridiculous? Still I do 
wish he would be more reasonable. You know, 
I always did care more for Dory than for any 
other man I ever saw, and I can’t be happy 
when we quarrel. Write me soon, dearest; I 
need your consolation. 

; Yours disconsolately, 

M. ANTOINETTE C. 


Heloise answered -this letter the follow- 
ing day, when she was down town and 
stopped in at her father’s office to replen- 
ish her pocket-book. 

“Poor Marie!” she murmured, as she 
took the desk which the clerk politely 
offered her, and laid her gloves and muff 
down alongside of a fat little bundle of 
silk samples. “I’m glad I’m not engaged, 
or likely to be. In nine cases out of ten 
it makes life a burden. Thank you! 
That pen will do. I don’t mind writing 
on business paper. It makes me feel 
quite important.” 

She took up the secretary’s stub and 
poised it over the broad commercial sheet, 
while the perfume of violets drifted from 
her gloves and kerchief, and she wrote as 
follows : 


ORRICE OF HERBERT & JOHNSON, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
eo SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Stocks and Gold Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Loans Negotiated. 
January 6, 1883. 


Dearest Marie:—I am awfully sorry about 
the trouble between you and Dory, but you 
mustn’t let it worry you too much, for I am sure 
it will all come outright intheend. You know 
how Dory acted up about your driving Charley 
Wheeler’s dog-cart, and how he came around at 
last. Of course it is perfectly absurd of him, 
my dear; but what can you expect of a man? 

Many thanks for your lovely samples. The 
storekeepers in Rochester are not so generous as 
they are in Albany. Some of them are awfully 
stingy; they only give you wee little mites of 
samples, and they cut button-holes in them, so 
that they are of no earthly use. I will send 
you by this mail a few that I got this morning. 
You know Emory Adams is head clerk at 
Hooper and White’s now. Well, I went to him 
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and told him that I wanted some samples of 
light brocade—I find the light colors are 
scarcer, don’t you? He gave me a lot, lovely 
pieces, some four inches square, but, would you 
believe it? They were every one pasted on bits 
of cardboard, so that I couldn’t use them at all. 
Of course I didn’t let on, but I was just too mad 
for anything! When I asked him what they 
did that for, he said that they were obliged to 
because there were some ladies—he supposed 
they called themselves ladies—who were mean 
enough to come there for samples when they 
didn’t want to buy anything at all, but just used 
the silks for patchwork ; that the firm had been 
driven to this expedient in self-defence. Isn't 
that absurd! As though a few little bits of silk 
could make any difference! ‘Of course, I 
know, Miss Herbert, that you wouldn’t do any 
thing of that sort,” he said, smiling, ‘ but the in- 
nocent must suffer for the guilty.” Wasn't that 
horrid of him? I shall never speak to Emory 
Adams again. 

Have you done anything at your quilt yet? 
I have made two patches, that are perfectly 
lovely. Ned says we will never finish them, but 
we know better—don’t we, dearest ? Ned is such 
an absurd brother! This morning he came in 
with a lot of those nasty little yellow cigar rib- 
bons all in a tangle, and offered them to me for 
my crazy quilt. But I don’t intend to mind 
ridicule or any difficulties. Write soon and let 
me know how you are getting along; and tell 
me all about Dory. With much love, 

Your truest friend, 
HELoIseE HERBERT. 

P. S.—Tom Lee has given me a lovely silk 
handkerchief he has only carried a few times. 
Wasn't it sweet of him? H. H. 


The answer to this came on a finely 
written correspondence-card across one 
corner of which in embossed letters of a 
queer copper color was traced in script 
characters the word 

“Dear He- 


se". LOISE,” it ran. 


“Can’t you come on 

and spend a couple of 

weeks with me while 

Mamma isin New York? I shall be 

horribly lonely, and we can do won- 

ders at our quilts. Mamma has promised to 

bring me stacks of samples from New York. 

Aunt Annabel is going with her, for which 

heaven be praised. It is dreadful to have a rich 

aunt to whom you have to be agreeable whether 
you want to or not. 

“T have just finished doing the little girl sit- 
ting ona fence. I did her in crimson etching 
silk on a bit of cream-colored satin, and she 
looks lovely. Mamma will bring us some new 
patterns from New York. I have sent begging 
letters to my friends out of town, and have had 
several contributions of silk. One old maid 


aunt sent me a whole silk dress, all of one pat- 








LE 
tern! She might have kept the ugly thing for 
dusters. I have been asking every lady who 


calls on me for a bit of her bonnet strings, 
Sometimes they give me several inches, and ] 
find the pieces quite useful. No room for more, 
Good bye. Your own, MaRIB, 

Across the card was scribbled this one 
line : 

Dory has not been near me. 

When this missive came, Heloise was 
sitting in a plush-covered chair, with her 
toes pertly perched on a shining brass 
fender. ‘ 

“T wish I could go,” she mused, as she 
took a few stitches in the cap of the little 
chocolate girl she was working on grey 
damassée. “ Marie has begun on the op 
posite side of the pattern. If we were 
only together we could keep up with each 
other. But there is no use thinking of it 
now. What is it, James? Always 
knock, please. This came this morning, 
did it? From Hood and Blakeley. Why 
didn’t you tell me? I always want these 
business communications 
once.” 

The letter in question was: written in 
copying ink and ran as follows : 


HOOD & BLAKELEY, 
Dealers in Fancy and Dry Goods. 
Rochester, Feb’y 10, 1883. 


Dear MapamMe:—We do not furnish sam- 
ples of silk except upon the deposit of five dol- 
lars as a proof of good faith on the part of the 
customer. If you desire samples on _ these 
terms, the amount of the deposit will be cred- 
ited on your purchase. 

We have been forced to this mode of doing 
business by the heavy expenses incurred in 
cutting up samples in compliance with the 
thousands of requests which we receive. Last 
year we cut up no less than nine thousand 
($9,000) dollars worth of silks, and the salaries 
of sample clerks, etc., ran the annual expense 
up to twelve thousand ($12,000) dollars, from 
large proportion of which we had no return, as 
in only one case out of ten have we found cus- 
tomers among those who have applied for 
samples. Yours very truly, 

Hoop & BLAKELEY, 
per J. V. R. 


“ Well,” exclaimed Heloise, “the very 
idea! Nine thousand dollars! Pshaw! 
I don’t believe it.” 

This is a woman’s argument, but always 
suffices to strengthen her point of vantage, 
whatever the onslaught. If any misgiv- 
ing came into Heloise’s not really selfish 
heart, it was forgotten in the diversion 
created by a fashionable call. 


answered at 
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“Oh, you are making a crazy quilt,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beacham Beauchamp, as 
she bent over the bit of growing patch- 
work. “What a pretty design. Where 
did you get it? From Godey’s, did you 
say? What lovely things they do have! 
Where do you get your silks?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Heloise replied. 


,“A good many are given me; then I get 


samples, of course, and—” 

Mrs. Beauchamp burst into a rippling 
little falsetto laugh. 

“ That reminds me,” she exclaimed, pull- 
ing up her tan-colored mousquetaire 
gloves. “ Last fall Mrs. Meredith and I 
—Dora Browne, you know—each made 
a crazy quilt, and such a time as we had 
getting our silks. We tried all the usual 
ways—old neckties, rag-bags, bonnets, 
and all that—and then we heard of 
the buyer’s samples furnished by the 
American Silk Mills. We'd bought sev- 
eral lots of those cuttings they advertise, 
you know—you’ve seen them; you get so 
many for a dollar. But the buyer’s sam- 
ples are furnished free to large dry-goods 
firms, and Dora and I made up our minds 
to have some, and we got them.” 

“How did you manage it?” cried Hel- 
oise, eagerly. 

“You mustn’t tell. Well, I’ll confide 
in you, my dear. We just organized a 
fictitious firm, which we called Orr, Lane 
& Co. You knowI write a masculine 
hand anyway, and I conducted the cor- 
respondence. I wrote for buyer’s samples, 
and they sent them on—lovely shades of 
fine silk and damassée and brocade, some 
of them six or eight inches square, and 
all bound together in a beautiful little 
book. Of course we had to pay the post- 
age, but that was very little. We wrote 
five times, and they sent us four books. 
The fifth time, they made no reply. I 
suppose they concluded that Orr, Lane 
& Co. were not very good customers.” 

Again Mrs. Beacham Beauchamp’s 
laugh rippled gayly through the apart- 
ment, and Heloise joined in it. It is a 
curious fact that when a woman under- 
takes a bit of crazy patchwork, all natural 
compunctions seem to sink out of sight 
and mind completely. 

“That is quite an idea,” Heloise said 
laughing ; and when she wrote to Marie, 
telling her why she could not come to 
Albany just then, she suggested that they 
should try the same scheme. 





“T have gotten to that queer little zigzag piece 
in the corner,” she wrote, ‘and I do want some 
kind of gay-figured goods for the next block. 
If you say so, I will get some one to write for 
us to the American Silk Mills. I have done the 
sunflower block in filoselle. Mabel has painted 
me some pansies, a bit of forget-me-not, and a 
spray of wild roses, which I shall put in some- 
where. You know she paints beautifully. 1 
tried my hand at it, but I mixed the colors in 
the evening, and having produced a brick-colored 
cabbage in place of a rose, and a crimson violet, 
I am not very proud of my achievements. Did 
you know that there is stamped muslin sold in 
the stores for a foundation for crazy patchwork ? 
And you can buy lovely little figures to appliqué 
on in all colors. Janie Roberts is doing mea 
block with her monogram on it. But I must 
tell you what that ridiculous brother of mine 
is doing. He and Fred Townsend are making 
what they call a crazy quilt, too. The founda- 
tion is of coffee-bagging, and the blocks are 
made of old flannel shirts, stockings, linen col- 
lars, striped petticoats, aprons, bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., all cut in their proper form, and 
stitched on with pink, yellow, and purple wrap- 
ping cord. I asked Ned what they were going 
to do with it, and they said it was to be raffled 
off for a horse blanket at the firemen’s fair.” 


But Marie was not in a mood to enjoy 


her friend’s letter. 

Dear, Daring Hetorse, (she wrote in reply,) 
It seems very hard that you cannot come to 
me just at this time, when I need you so much! 
All is over between Dory and me forever. I 
broke off my engagement with him definitely 
last night, for I am convinced that we cannot 
make each other happy. To begin at the be- 
ginning: After that quarrel we had at Blank’s 
(I wrote you all about it), he never came near 
me till last night. Of course, I was not wearing 
the willow, and had been flying around a good 
deal with Charley Wheeler. Charley came to 
call on me last week, and he had on a lovely tie, 
one of those white Ottoman ones, with gold dots 
on it. I remarked: “What a lovely patch that 
would make for my quilt!” Of course, I didn’t 
mean anything, for I never dreamed of his giv- 
ing me a brand-new tie. ‘‘Would you like to 
have it, Miss Marie?” he said. “ Yes, indeed,” I 
answered, for I thought he was just fooling. ‘T 
would give it to you,” he said, “but I can’t go 
home without a necktie. Wait a moment—give 
me the scissors!” And before I knew it, Heloise, 
he had cut off all the portion of the tie that was 
hidden by his vest. I scolded dreadfully, but it 
was too late to stop the extravagant fellow, and 
all I could do was to promise to put the scarf in 
a prominent place. I worked it in on Saturday, 
and, more for fun than anything else, I em- 
broidered on it a crimson heart pierced with a 
golden arrow. Last night Dory called. He 
cameeto make up, I knew, and he wanted just 
to ignore our quarrel entirely, but I wouldn't 
have it that way. My patchwork was lying on 
the table when he came in. “Isn't this pretty?” 
I said, carelessly, holding up the piece I had 
just finished. He recognized Charley’s necktie 
at once, for there isn’t another one in town like 
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it. “Where did you get that?” he asked, 
quickly. “Charley Wheeler gave it to me,” I 
said, sweetly; “wasn't it good of him? It’s 
the end of his new ti.” Dory strode up and 
down the room for a few moments, and then 
asked fiercely: ‘‘What do you mean by working 
that upon it?” (tapping the heart and arrow 
with his finger). “Ah!” Iexclaimed. ‘“That’s 
& delicate question.” Then he flew into a pas- 
sion, matters went from bad to worse, we quar- 
relled and called each other names. I gave him 
back his ring, and told him I never wanted to 
see him again. So now we have separated, and 
I feel very, very, wretched. Dear Heloise, do 
write me a comforting letter! You can do as 
you please about sending for the buyer’s sam- 
ples. I’m afraid I shan’t be in the mood to 
work on the quilt for some time. 
Your disconsolate 
MARIE. 

P. S.—Papa was in a fearful rage this morn- 
ing because I cut the lining out of his spring 
overcoat. I didn’t know he wanted to wear it 
any more. I found it on the attic stairs and the 
sleeves were lined with lovely rose-colored 
striped satin, which I cut out. When he went 
for it this morning to take it to the scourer’s 
and have it done up for spring, he found out 
what I had done, and we had a fearful scene. 
Oh, dear! I think Iam the most unhappy girl 
alive. I wish I’d never begun this crazy quilt. 

M. A. C. 


Heloise wrote a prompt note of sym- 

thy on fashionable, ragged-edged paper, 

ut it was ten days ere she replied to 
Marie’s letter in the following terms: 

My Dearest Frienp:—If your path has 
been styewn with thorns, mine is not much more 
inviting. I wrote the letter to the American 
Silk Mills, and signed it J.S. Osgood & Co. The 
book was to be sent to our box, but I received 
no reply till this morning, when James informed 
me there was a gentleman in the parlor to see 
me. He gave his name, and I was very much 
surprised to find an extremely handsome man 
in an elegant costume, waiting to see me. He 
looked at me with some surprise, and glanced 
from my China silk morning gown to the new 
ormulu cabinet. “Can I be mistaken?” he said, 
hesitatingly. ‘Is this Miss Herbert.” “Yes,” I 
replied. ‘Miss Herbert, who represents the firm 
of J.S. Osgood & Co.?” he continued, and the 
corners of his mouth took a peculiar turn. I 
felt my face growing scarlet. “I—I—believe—” 
I stammered, and could say no more. ‘You 
wrote to the American Silk Mills for a book of 
buyer’s samples,” he went on in the most pro- 
vokingly cool tones. ‘‘Excuse me! My name 
is Johns, and I am here in the interest of the 
owners of the American Silk Mills. We are 
constantly receiving orders for sample books, 
and, as we supply them at a heavy expense to 
ourselves, the firm deemed it advisable, ‘at the 
beginning of the year, to send some one to in- 
quire into the commercial standing of such 
parties as may—” “There is no such a firm as 
J. 8S. Osgood & Co.” I blurted out, for I began to 
get dreadfully frightened. -‘So I have found 
out,” he answered, quietly. “ But are you aware 





that you have practised a criminal deception in 
using such a name to obtain what does not _be- 
long to you? It the firm saw fit to prose- 
cute—” “Oh, I didn’t mean anything!” | 
screamed, “it was only for a crazy quilt. I did 
not think there was any harm in it. You 
won’t—you can’t arrest me. My father would 
never get over the mortification of it. Oh, sir! 
I am very sorry! If money will do anything 
to—to—” Here I lost all control of myself and 
burst into tears. Then his whole manner 
changed toward me. “I was very much sur- 
prised to find that a lady in your position,” he 
began—“ I did not think you—” ‘No, I didn t!” 
I answered quickly, “I didn’t mean to do any- 
thing wrong.” ‘You have been very foolish,” 
he said, biting his lip, and then he. burst out 
laughing. “ Pardon me, Miss Herbert,” he said. 
“But it is too ridiculous! The idea of a young 
lady’s stooping to such devices to get patches 
for a crazy quilt, when she can perfectly well 
afford to buy all the silk she wants.” “But that 
isn’t the same thing,” I protested. ‘There is a 
great deal of excitement in collecting them.” 
“T should think so,” he said, still laughing. ‘But 
what are you going to do about it?” I urged. 
‘“‘ Well, I don’t know,” he said. “Perhaps I can 
hush the thing up; but you must co-operate 
with me. 
You must not deem it an impertinence, if I call 
upon you.” ‘No, assuredly not,” I said; “you 
are very kind. If you can help me out of this 
scrape, I shall be forever indebted to you.” “You 
want me to abet a swindle?” he said, smiling; 
“‘ well, you may count on me.” I gave him my 
hand, and he held it consciously for a moment. 
“And I will see what I can do for you in the 
way of samples,” he added. ‘Good-morning.” 
When he had gone, I felt dreadfully, for I 
seemed to realize for the first time what a mean 
thing we were doing in trying to cheat the 
shopkeepers. Besides, if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Johns’ kindness, I might have been publicly 
disgraced. I feel very grateful to him, but I am 
ashamed to look him in the face. 
Yours with discomfort, 
He.oiss HERBERT. 


A demoralized letter from Marie passed 
this one on the way. 


Dear Lois: [it ran,] I am not going to 
try for any more samples or bits of silk. If 
what I’ve got already won’t do, my quilt can go 
unfinished. Papa said this morning that I was 
making myself a nuisance to everybody, and, if 
I didn’t stop this sort of thing, he’d put my quilt 
in the fire. This sort of thing means, that while 
mamma and Aunt Annabel were in New York, I 
went up in the attic, and found an odd silk 
sleeve of crimson brocade. It was just what | 
wanted, and, as it didn’t seem to belong to any- 
thing, I cut it up into patches. Then Aunt 
Annabel comes home and raises the roof because 
I have cut up the sleeve of a dress she is making 
over! How was I to know that the sleeve had 
been carried up to the attic by mistake? 1 
shall never hear the last of it. Aunt Annabel 
was so mad she said she was going home. | 
wish she would go! Mamma says she will 
certainly cut me out of her will; but I’m sure ! 


I shall be in Rochester some time. ~ 
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don’t care. I haven’t done a stitch at my quilt 
since I wrote last. 
Hastily yours, 
MARIE ANTOINETTE C. 
P. S.—Dory Willis is away on a business trip. 


Heloise wrote promptly in answer to 
this: 

My Dearest Martz: What you want is a 
pleasant change. Pack up your things, quilt 
and all, and pay me a visit. We can work to- 
gether, and it will do you good to talk over your 
troubles. I do not want to give up my quilt, 
because I said so positively I would finish it at 
all hazards. Mr. Johns has been very kind. 
He sent me three lovely buyer’s books on his 
own account, and says he will make the other 
matter all right with the firm. But he has told 
me so many things about the sample trade, that 
I feel very much like a swindler. Perhaps it 
will please you to know that I was properly in- 
troduced to Mr. Johns at Mrs. Vandervere’s re- 
ception the other night. His first name is 
Archie. I would like you to meet him. Can’t 
you come next week, or week after? Let me 
know at once. Yours lovingly, 

HELOISE. 

P. S—I am away ahead of you with my 
quilt. I have just put the little boy in on a bit 
of sulphur satin. I worked him in black. If 
you come, I will help you with yours, so we can 
both keep together. H. H. 

This was the last letter Heloise wrote 
about the quilt, for Marie replied that at 
the end of a fortnight she would visit her 
friend in Rochester. 

It was a fair, sweet day in early spring 
that Heloise drove down in her phaeton 
to meet the 5:40 train. 

Marie alighted in a pretty pongee tray- 
eling suit, richly trimmed with brown vel- 
vet. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you,” said 
Heloise effusively, giving her a hearty 
squeeze. “But how pale and sad you are 
looking, dearie. You must get some color 
into your cheeks. This will never do.” 

“They all tell me I am working too 
hard over my quilt,” she said, with a pa- 
thetic little smile, “and I shouldn’t won- 
der if it would be the death of me yet.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Heloise, as she 
drew up the linen lap-robe, and a pleased, 
conscious look shone in her eyes—a look 
that Marie did not see. “Go right up 
stairs, dear,” she said, when they reached 
the Hubert mansion. “That's right, the 
frst room to the left.” 

_ “Oh, how lovely it is here,” cried Marie, 
sinking into a cosy chair. “And—why, 
Lois, is that your quilt?” 

“Part of it. Isn’t it lovely? Don’t 
dare to say yours is prettier.” 

VoL, c1x.—6. 





“Tt isn’t. The colors are arranged 
somewhat differently, but the effect is no 
better. How cute that little dog is. I 
haven’t finished mine yet.” 

“There! Don’t look at it any more, 
Marie, I want you down stairs. You 
know we are our own housekeepers. Papa 
has gone to Syracuse to the Convention, 
and mamma went with him; they won’t 
be home till day after to-morrow. Here 
are some roses for you. Put them on, 
and come down in the library when you 
are ready.” 

“How lovely!” cried Marie, as she 
buried her face in the dewy fragrance. 
“That was very sweet of you, dear.” 

Heloise gave her a little twinkling smile 
and vanished. Marie came down pres- 
ently, fresh and sweet, with the roses nest- 
ling on her bosom. As she raised the 
portiére, she started back with a low cry. 

“Dory!” 

“ Darling!” 

He came towards her swiftly, with out- 
stretched arms. 

“You wear my roses,” he said eagerly. 
“Ts that a sign that there is peace between 
us?” 

“ Your roses?” she faltered. “I did 
not know they were yours. But how 
came you here?” 

“My friend, Archie Johns, sent me 
word you were coming. Marie, I have 
been wretchedly unhappy ; there is a fault 
somewhere. I am not quite sure who is 
most to blame, but I am sorry for my 
side of the quarrel. Will you forgive 
me?” 

Marie could not withstand this. She 
flung her arms around his neck, and 
sobbed out upon his breast: 

“OQ, Dory! I have been so unhappy! 
I just hate that old crazy quilt, and I 
never want to see it again!” 

Then a long silence transpired, a silence 
broken only by soft whispers and a gentle 
osculatory sound that disturbed no one. 
After a while—it may have been moments 
or it may have been hours—the portiére 
was swept aside, and Heloise surprised 
the two lovers in the midst of a fervid 
embrace. 

“Tableau!” she cried, mischievously. 

“ Reflection !” cried a mellow voice at 
her elbow, and in the same moment she 
herself was imprisoned in somebody’s 
arms. 


“Archie Johns!” she said, struggling 
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and blushing furiously, “aren’t you | 
ashamed ?” 

“Why, Heloise!” Marie exclaimed in 
confusion, “ I did not know that—that—” 

Then everybody laughed in a foolish 
way, and it was several moments before | 
Heloise had the presence of mind to say: 

“Marie, this is my affianced husband, | 
Archie Johns. 
est friend, Marie Craig, my fellow patch- 
worker.” 

This interesting scene was terminated 
by the ringing of the tea-bell. As He- 
loise and Marie went out to the dining- 
room, leaning on their lovers’ arms, Ned, 
who was leaning on the bannister, uttered 
a prolonged “ Whew!” 


Archie, this is my dear- | 


There is little more to tell now. Archie 


| Johns contracted to supply the youn 
| ladies with all the silk they might a 


to finish their patchwork, and the two 


crazy quilts were done in time for the’ 


double wedding that took place last 


| fall. 


For sentiment’s sake, Marie gave her 
quilt to Heloise, and Heloise gave hers 
| to Marie. Both quilts were finished with 
a beautiful rose-colored border, on which 
were worked the following lines: 


“ All precious things, discovered late, 
To those that seek them, issue forth; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 





a 
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“There, now, mama, you might as well 
quit at once,’ spoke up Miss Arabella 
Seraphina, who'd been puttin’ in the time 
with an oyster pie beside her plate. “I 
told you long ago that you’d never catch 
anybody, and you might as well settle 
down, and wait for me to grow big.” 

This put the finishin’ touch to the 
widow’s fury; she made a grab at my 
hair, but it was so ily it slipped out from 
her hand. 

“ Look a here, ma’am,” says I, pushing 
back my chair and standin’ up, “two can 
play at that game.” 

I jest throwed one arm around her 
waist and held her arms tight down, so 
she couldn’t stir, and with my other hand 
began to pull off her false curls, and 
braids, and cushions, and all kinds of hair 
fixin’s. I jest did it all for mischief; I 
was as cool as a cowcumber all the time; 
but O, Jerusha! wasn’t she used up, and 
didn’t the folks roar? You never seen 
such a scarecrow as she was, with nigh 
about all her beautiful hair lying about 
loose. 

“Now,” says I, lettin’ go of her when 
I'd done, “you wash my face, and I'll 
wash yours.” 

But she scrambled up her hair, and got 
out of the room as fast as she could. 

“Tl have you arrested for salt and 
battery, sir,” was her parting salute as 
she banged the door. The servants was 


all laughing fit to kill, and the pale 
young man turned round and _ shook 
hands with me, quite brotherly. “ You're 
a brick, after all,” says he, as if that was 
the highest compliment he could pay me. 

“We all desire to congratulate you on 
your escape from one of the standing 
dangers of our city,” said the young man 
across the table, solemnly. 

“I’m glad mamma’s got her hair pulled 
for once,” said the sweet Seraphina, “she’s 
pulled mine half out.” 

I slept a good deal sounder that night 
than I had done the night before. When 
I come down to breaktast the next morn- 
ing, the widow didn’t make her appear- 
ance; and when I come back to supper 
that afternoon, the landlady informed me 
that I’d cost her the loss of two stiddy 
boarders—Mrs. Mousetrap had moved 
herself and her daughter to a new scene 
of experiments. 

“I’m sorry to lose my boarders,” said 
she, ruther sadly, “because I can’t afford 
it; but I’m glad, after all, she didn’t get 
you, Mr. Beanpole.” 

“Those over-reaching affections of hers 
would have had a good time with 4 
Beanpole to twine around,” said the chap 
beside me. “ You’ve robbed us all, Mr. 
Beanpole, of a source of constant satistac 
tion. What shall we do withdut the 
widow?” 

“Git married and bring your wives t0 
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board here, is the only way I see to better 
things,” says I. “ You'll have somebody 
to console you then, and fill up the vacant 
places at the table besides. What do you 
say to that, ma’am?” says I to the land- 
lady. 

“T’m afraid there aint much hopes,” 
said she, smiling, and shaking her head. 

“Tl tell you what we will do,” said 
the other young feller. “ We'll use our 
influence to get you a couple of boarders, 
right away. I know a friend now that is 
about to change his boardin’-place.” 

So the landlady brightened up, every- 
body was in good humor, and them city 
chaps wa’n’t nigh so ready to pick at me 
as they had been before I pulled out the 
widow’s hair for her. I told ’em about 
my being robbed at the St. Nicholas, which 
was the reason why I had to stay as a 
witness till the court sot. They said l 
mustn’t grumble at that, for I was most 
uncommonly lucky to get my money 
back. We was all busy talkin’, and the 
waiters was passing round the plum pud- 
ding when the door-bell rang, and the 
girl that went to answer it brought in a 
letter and come and handed it to me. 
My heart went up in my throat, for I 
thought likely it was a summons from the 
sheriff. I’d been a little uneasy all day, 
for fear the widow would really have me 
arrested for salt and battery. I shouldn’t 
have cared very much if she had, as I 
calkalated to have some rich sport out of 
it if she did, except that it would get in 
the papers, and the folks to home might 
see it. It would cause an awful sight of 
scandal there, and Kitty might not like 
it very well. Before I broke the seal I 
knew it didn’t come from the sheriff. It 
was in a square wrapper, and scented fit 
to kill. My curiosity was sufficient to in- 
duce me to open it immediately, regard- 
less of my plate of pudding getting cold. 
I read it first to myself, and then aloud to 
the company; but first I made ’em guess 
who it was from. 

“Mrs. Mousetrap, of course,” said all. 

“You’re out, there, and you aint far 
away, nuther. Listen: 

“Dear Mr. Beanpoie: I hope you'll excuse 
me for writing first, and forget that I made fun 
of you the first day I saw you. I always make 
fun of everybody that mamma likes; but in- 
deed, indeed, as sure as I live and breathe, I 
like you first-rate-lots better’n that Mr. Brown, 
who’s always provoking me, or Mr. Jones either. 
I can’t bear them. I like you ever so much, 





because you’re good and good-looking, and 
come it over mamma so nicely. So I thought I 
would write to you, and ask you if you wouldn’t 
marry me. I knew you wouldn’t have mamma, 
for she’s too old. I’m rather young, but not so 
much so as I look. She’s always making out 
I’m eight or nine, but I was eleven last month— 
in my twelfth year; and if you would take me 
away somewhere, where you live, and wait two 
or three years till I grew a little taller and had 
finished my grammar and botany, I should be 
willing to wait. I have heard of girls being 
married when they were thirteen, haven’t you? 
You see, I’m so unhappy—O, Mr. Beanpole, I’m 
perfectly miserable! Mamma’s so cross, and 
since you pulled off her false hair she’s been 
crosser than ever. She hates me, I know she 
does. I’ve wanted to run away this long time, 
only I haven’t any idea how to do it. I’d rather 
go off with one of those brigadiers we read 
about in those charming stories, than to live 
with mamma. But you’re better than a briga- 
dier, or maybe it’s a brigadine, I don’t remem- 
ber; but those terrible fellows, you know. I 
shouldn’t be afraid of you, and you could ap- 
point a time and could carry me off and take me 
to your own mother, who, I’ve heard you say, 
was such a nice person. I’d be good—a great 
deal better than I am here. I must hurry and 
finish this before mamma comes in. She will 
think it’s my composition; but if she should 
see it, she would shut me up two or three days. 
I expect you will know best what to do to get 
me away, only don’t let it be at midnight, as it 
usually is in stories, for I am mortally afraid of 
the dark. Please answer this so I will get it 
to-morrow morning, and direct it to Betsey Wil- 
liams, which is the waiter girl’s name, who I 
paid to deliver it to me, for fear mamma should 
find us out. I don’t like this house as well as 
the one we left. I await your reply with the 
utmost intensity. 
Yours forever, 
“CLARA ARABELLA SERAPHINA MOUSETRAP, 
No 90, B Street. 

“P, S.—I shall have five thousand dollars the 
day I come of age, which is now only six years 
and a little over.” 

“T declare, there ain’t one of us ought 
to laugh at that child,” said the landlady, 
when we got done laughing. “She’s a 
hateful little minx, and I never could like 
her; but t’ain’t her fault—that mother of 
hers is to blame. Just look at that letter 
now. It shows how she’s been brought 
up: novels and a match-making woman’s 
been her teachers. I don’t doubt she’s 
unhappy, too, as she says, for Mrs. Mouse- 
trap ’s got a dreadful temper, silky as she 


looks.” 

“Poor Seraphina, I’d take you home, 
and let mother put a little sense into you, 
if you wasn’t too deep in your ma’s tricks 
to ever be made over,” thinks I, puttin’ 
her letter in my pocket. “I'll answer 
her, to relieve her anxiety, and tell her 
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I’m already engaged to a young lady, 
whose heart would be broken all to flin- 
ders if I should bring back a city bride. 
That'll take her down easy.” 

Wall, the boarders they mostly scat- 
tered after supper; the landlady she came 
into the parlor and talked to me a while, 
then she went out to ’tend to her servants. 
I felt lonesome, and did wish I could go 
and spark Kitty. As I couldn’t do that, 
I did the next best thing—went up to my 
room and wrote her a letter. I hadn’t 
expected to write when I went away, as I 
didn’t calkalate to be kept so long; but 
now I thought I’d surprise her with a real 
love-letter, fixed up about right, and 
topped off with a verse or two of poetry 
that would tickle her highly. I seen her, 
in my mind’s eye, tuckin’ the epistle in 
her bosom, and takin’ it out to read about 
twenty times a day in the kitchen-pantry, 
the milk-house, out in the meadow, and 
before she blowed out the candle when 
she was going to bed. So, as I have a 
sort of faculty for making poetry, I wound 
up my letter with a hull lot of verses. 
Some of ’em are good, and I’ll give ’em. 
It took me a good while to study ’em up, 
and I guess they'll pass muster with the 
most : 

I wish I was a spelling-book, 
And Kitty was the cover. 

I wish I was the gales of spring 
That ‘round her footsteps hover. 


I wish I was the stars of night 
That in her window glimmer. 

I wish I was a pan of milk, 
And Kitty was the skimmer. 


I wish I was the tortle comb 
That holds her raven tresses. 

I wish I was the hooks and eyes, 
That fastens up her dresses. 








And if I was a gorgeous sunflower, 
I’d do as they all oughter; 
Instead of turning to the sun, 
I'd foller ’rourd the daughter. 


1 wish I was away from York, 
And going to see my Kitty, 
Or she was hanging to my arm, 
A walking through the city. 


I’m awful homesick; Kitty, now, 
Don’t flirt with that Reub Loomis 

When I’m away, for if you should, 
I’d pound him into pumice. 


The rosy is a pensive flower, 
The winter winds are blasting, 
My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 
My love is everlasting. 

I felt sleepy after the last verse; “the 
rosy is a pensive flower,” was considerable 
of an effort, so I blew out my light and 
went to bed. Before this, ever since I 
came to the house, I had left it a burning, 
for fear of robbers; but this time i was 
thinking so much about home, I didn’t 
feel afraid. So I blowed out the light, 
which wasn’t a lamp or a candle, and in 
two minutes was sound asleep. It was a 
blessing for which I shail ever be grate- 
ful, that Mr. Smith stayed out late that 
night, and that I forgot to lock my door; 
for as he came home about an hour later 
and passed my door, he smelt somethin’ 
suspicious, and came in. [t took ’em 
some time, they said, to bring me to. 
That pesky candle was made of gas, and 
after I blowed it out it kept smoking till 
I was strangled asleep. I'd been dead 
long before mornin’, if it hadn’t been for 
Providence and Mr. Smith There’s no 
tellin what danger a feller’s in as long as 
he stays in this city. 


(To be continued.) 





AFTERMATH. 


My love and I thro’ blooming fields do stray 
In spring-time fair, when life seems full and 
sweet ; 
Forget-me-nots our lingering steps do stay, 
And silver brooklets murmur at our feet. 


The rose-crowned summer comes, and thro’ the 
land 
That glows beneath her smile, as queen doth 
reign, 


My love and I still wander hand in hand, 
With downcast eyes, and hearts of longing 
pain. 


The dreamy hills in crimson glory rise, 
The golden sunbeams fall across our path, 
The tender tears flow from our weary eyes ; 
She raises hers, low whispering “ Aftermath.” 
Mary B. Ferry. 
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ART IN WASHINGTON. 


At the foot of the west steps leading to 
the Capitol at Washington has’ been un- 
veiled to the public W. W. Story’s bronze 
sitting statue of the late Chief Justice 
John Marshall, of Virginia. The statue 
represents Marshall seated in his official 
robes, which cover most of his person, and 
with outstretched hand delivering a de- 
cision. The form of course is colossal, 
about 12 feet high on the pedestal. The 
general likeness is considered good, but 
in one respect it is defective. Marshall 
had a heavier brow than Story has given 
him, and also a much smaller eye. The 
open, round eye of the statue is utterly 
wrong. The heavy brow gave to the fore- 
head of Marshall an intense expression of 
concentrated thought, entirely wanting in 
the statue, and which Hiram Powers has 
well caught and fixed in his marble bust 
of the Chief Justice, now in the Supreme 
Court. These deficiencies, however, in 
course of time will not be known, and 
even now there are few who remember the 
peculiar brow of the original. 

The marble statue of Rev. John G. 
Muhlenberg, founder of the First German 
Lutheran Church in America, and first 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Major General in the army of the 
Revolution, has been placed in the Stat- 
uary Hall of the Capitol. It was executed 
by Miss Blanche Nevin, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Nevin, and is a worthy contribution 
of Pennsylvania. It represents him as 
throwing off his ministerial robes, reveal- 
ing his uniform as Colonel of a regiment 
of his parishioners, as he closed his last 
sermon with the memorable words: 
“There is a time for all things—a time to 
preach, and a time to fight—and now is 
the time to fight!” 

A noble bronze statue has been erected 
to the memory of Martin Luther in front 
of the Lutheran church, opposite the circle 
in 14th street, where Ward’s equestrian 
statue of General Thomas stands. The 
statue is eleven feet high, and is an exact 
copy of the original at Wittenberg, Ger- 
many. It occupies a prominent position 
~ one of the finest portions of Washing- 

n. 

The Corcoran Gallery has recently 
bought an interesting portrait in oils by 
himself, of Edward G. Malbone, the emi- 





nent miniature painter of the early part 
of this century. Born at Newport, R. L., 
in 1777, he early displayed a talent for 
portraiture in oils, but soon after, when 
only 19, devoted himself chiefly to minia- 
ture painting, on which his fame mainly 
rests, though this oil portrait of himself 
shows his proficiency in that branch. In 
1800 he went with his friend Allston to 
Charleston, and the year following ac- 
companied him to England, where he 
studied miniature painting, and made 
some of his finest portraits. On his re- 
turn, he made Newport his home, where 
the influences of nature in that charming 
place served to deepen the refined style 
of his work. He was of a delicate, sensi- 
tive organization, very gentle in his man- 
ners, which attracted the admiration of 
all persons. Here his genius was con- 
stantly employed, but his health failed. 
He sought recovery in Jamaica, but in 
vain, and on his way home he died at 
Savannah, Ga., in the 31st year of his age. 
This portrait in ofls must have been 
painted a few years previously. The face 
is refined and delicate, save the mouth, 
which is rather full-lipped, but of a sen- 
suous, not sensual expression. The eyes 
have the quiet, placid glance which we 
see in Gilbert Stuart’s portraits. The 
nose is somewhat retroussé, but of delicate 
shape. The hair is slightly powdered, as 
was the fashion of the time, even with 
young men. In short, the portrait is full 
of that peculiar air of thought and cul- 
ture which, though the subject be un- 
known to us, makes it a fascination to 
dwell upon its lineaments. 

It is to be regretted that Malbone’s por- 
traits in oil are so rare, for his public repu- 
tation would have been enhanced by them. 
His miniatures being comparatively pri- 
vate works, were consequently unfamiliar 
to the world, save when displayed in some 
special public exhibition, as was the case 
here a few years ago, when visitors were 
delighted with their remarkable grace 
and beautiful color. Happy, indeed, are 
the descendants of the lovely women, 
subjects of his pencil, in having such ex- 
quisite portraits of their grandmothers, nor 
did he lack power to convey the stronger 
lineaments of men. His genius shows 
too its imaginative power in his famous 
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master-piece, the “Hours,” now kept 
under lock and key in the Redwood Li- 
brary, Providence. It represents three 
female forms gracefully floating in the 
air, as the Past, Present and Future. It 
is difficult to conceive more beauty of 
form and color, particularly of the Pres- 
ent in the centre of the group. It was 
painted in England. ; 

The Corcoran Gallery has received the 
long-expected marble statues of Murillo, 
Canova, and Crawford, by Ezekiel, and 
placed them in their niches on the west 
outside of the building, thus completing 
the series of eleven, all executed by that 
sculptor. They are seven feet high and 
present varied types of forms and dress, 
characteristic of the artists, and are well 
relieved by the brown color of their 
niches. The new statues are good. That 
of Crawford is an excellent likeness, and 
the modern dress is skilfully modified by 
a robe. With these master-pieces came 
also two bronze statues and decorations 
for the pediment and tops of the columns 
in front of the building, by Mr. Ezekiel. 
A colossal profile medallion of Mr. Cor- 
coran is placed in the centre of the pedi- 
ment, encircled by a wreath, with other 
ornamentation. On the tops of the col- 
umns below are two recumbent statues 
with emblems of Architecture and Music 
—those of Painting and Sculpture having 
been previously provided. These statues 





and bronzes complete the outside decora- 
tion of the Gallery for the present, until 
the building is extended in the rear, 
They give a finish to the front, long 
wanted, and it is fortunate that Mr. Cor- 
coran has lived to see the completion of 
this portion of his plan. 

A large painting, by Benjamin Con- 
stant, is on exhibition in the Corcoran 
Gallery. The subject is “ Moorish Pris- 
oners Drinking in the Desert,” and 
though painful, it is full of the learned 
skill of the eminent French artist. We 
have before us a sweep of rising sandy 
desert, skirted by a strip of blue hills; in 
the foreground isa sluggish shallow stream, 
over which, with the eagerness of deadly 
thirst, bends a string of four manacled 
Moorish prisoners, three of whom are 
partly ctad or half-naked—one wholly so, 
and flat on his belly, such is the scanty tide. 
The fourth, evidently European by the 
color of his wasted body, dashes water 
over his old face and shoulders. On thé 
right, sits erect on his steed, a hooded 
guard, his dark stolid features the imper- 
sonation of merciless cruelty. On the 
left, squats on a hillock a foot-guard with 
tall gun uplifted, his face grim and stolid 
as the other. Desolation, bondage, thirst, 
cruelty, are depicted with terrible realism 
in this scene, suggesting forcibly what 
similar ones may be transpiring now in 
benighted Egypt. 


Sw 
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ART CLIPPINGS. 


There are seventy-four American artists 
represented at the Salon this year, and 
six American sculptors. Henry Mosler 
sends “The Last Sacrament,” in his 
best style. Whistler’s contributions are 
portraits of Carlyle and Mary Anderson, 
neither of which are calculated to en- 
hance his reputation. Jules Stewart's 
“Five o’Clock Tea,” is one of the best 
American pictures exhibited. It is a 
charming study of an interior, of fashion- 
able toilettes and taking attitudes. Poor’s 
“Ulysses Feigning Madness,” attracts 
much attention, and so also Alexander 
Harrison’s “ Naufragé,’ a view of the 
neglected graves of several shipwrecked 
sailors on a desert island. Honorable 
mention is also made of Thomas Shields’ 
“Mozart singing his Requiem,” and of 
Ward Delancey’s portrait of Berthier. 





The question of removing the duty on 
foreign works of art is being generally 
agitated. Ina recent conference with the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Albert 
Bierstadt said that the admission of works 
of foreign art free of duty would tend to 
enrich this country, and that competition 
would encourage American artists; but 
he is of the opinion that if any bill is 
passed, it will be the one reported from 
the committee—levying an- ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. J. G. Brown’s “Far Away” is the 
best thing he has done yet. The picture 
illustrates a line from “ Lucile”—* Far 
away o’er the waves of the wandering 
sea,” and represents a womanly figure 
standing on the beach in a pensive pose, 
clad in a simple clinging white gown, with 
a bunch of lilacs on her bosom. The face 
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is exquisitely tender and poetical. Mr. 
F. Girsch has engraved it beautifully. 

Bouguereau commands handsome sums. 
Mr. C. J. Osborne paid $6,500 for the 
“Dawn.” Its companion, “Twilight,” is 
owned by Mr. Washington E. Conner. 
Dr. B. F. Dawson has recently purchased 
the “Nymphs Bathing,” or “La Nym- 
phie,” as it is otherwise known, for $15,000. 

Munkacsy, the great Hungarian artist, 
now a baron by the grace of the Emperor 
of Austria, has the most splendid and the 
most fashionable studio in Paris. His 
present work is an immense picture con- 
taining. fifty figures, and called “Christ 
Between Two Thieves.” 

The art committee of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery at Washington, has announced to 
those drawing from casts, that the copyist 
making most improvement during the 
present year will receive a gold medal 
valued at fifty dollars, at its close. 

C. L. Muller’s * Roll Call of the Last 
Victims of the Reign of Terror,’ 80x45 
inches, which has been extensively en- 
graved, and a copy of which was pur- 
chased some time ago by John Jacob 
Astor, was sold in May for $3800. 





Thomas Hovenden, who is a rival of 
Eastman Johnson’s, has on exhibition In 
New York, “The Last Moments of John 
Brown,” a large canvas said to excel his 
“Elaine,” which made such a sensation 
two seasons ago. 


The drawings of Elihu Vedder, fur- 
nished to illustrate the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyém, will appear with the book 
about next Christmas, and it is predicted 
that they will make a sensation in the art 
circles of both hemispheres. 


It is now definitely stated that the Duke 
of Marlborough has offered to sell twelve 
pictures, including Raphael and the Ru- 
bens family, for $2,000,000. 


Gustave Richter’s “La Bayadere,” a 
Turkish dancing-girl, which is one of his 
best works, sold recently for the* small 
sum of $530. 

The death of George E. Ewing, the 
sculptor, has occasioned sincere regret in 
the art world. 

Alma Tadema’s painting of “ Hadrian 
in England,” is said to be an American 
commission. 
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The subject of this sketch, whose des- 
tiny it was to become the ninth president 
of the United States, was a son of that 
Benjamin Harrison, whose name appears 
among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was born in Virginia 
on the 9th of February, 1773, and at the 
age of nineteen enlisted as ensign in the 
army which was moving under Wayne 
against the northfestern Indians. After 
five years’ service, he left the army and 
became interested in politics and states- 
manship. In 1801, when only twenty- 
eight years of age, he was elected Gov~ 
ernor of Indiana, and represented that 
State in Congress with such efficiency 
that he secured the passage of the law 
relating to the sale of the federal lands in 
small parcels—a law which constituted 
the foundation of western prosperity. In 
1811, during the Indian war, which sub- 
sequently became a war against the Eng- 
lish in Canada, Harrison took up arms 
again, and as commander-in-chief of the 





American army, attained great military 
distinction. His victory over the Indians 
at Tippecanoe was a brilliant achieve- 
ment, and, after Perry’s triumph on Lake 
Erie, Harrison pursued the British into 
Canada, routing them completely at the 
battle of Thames, on October 5, 1813. 
Having accomplished this work, he again 
retired from the army, and resumed his 
political career. In 1816 he was elected 
to Congress, and to the Senate in 1824. 
Four years later he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Colombia, but was recalled soon 
after. During the twelve years following, 
he lived a quiet life as clerk of a county 
court in Ohio. He was the chosen repre- 
sentative of the Whig party in 1836, but 
was defeated in that year as a candidate 
for the presidency, to which he was not 
elected until 1840. He did not live long 
to enjoy this last distinction, for death 
overtook him on the very threshhold of 
the White House. He died one month 
after his inauguration, in April, 1841. 
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Prices or Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 

ouR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 59 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts.; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress made of blue surah silk 
and damassé gauze. The underskirt is of silk, 
the edge trimmed with a narrow plaiting, with 
a deep box-plaited ruffle above it; puffs of the 
gauze trim the front, divided by silk folds and 
finished with rosettes and buckles at the sides. 
Bouffante drapery in the back. Pointed bodice 
opened with lace inside ; a bow and buckle fin- 
ishes the point in front, sleeves trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of écru lace; the skirt 
is edged with a narrow plaiting of silk, and 
is trimmed with eight rows of lace with 
loops of ribbon between them. Bouffante drapery 
of piece lace to match the rutiles. Bodice of 
lace and silk cut heart-shaped. Sleeves made of 
two puffs with ribbon, and ribbon rosettes trim- 
ming them. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for watering place,composed of 
plain and embroidered white nainsook. The 
underskirt is edged with two narrow plait- 
ings of plain muslin, with a deep flounce of em- 
broidered muslin above them ; the drapery is of 
plain nainsook. Corsage of embroidered muslin, 
elbow sleeves of the same material trimmed 
with lace. Ribbon bows and belt. Parasol of 
white silk trimmed with lace, and lined with 
blue silk. 

Fig. 4.—Summer costume made of pink India 
mull. The skirt is trimmed with five ruffles 
edged with lace, the drapery short in front, 
bouffante in the back looped with bows of rib- 
bon. Plain bodice with points, shirred vest, 
plain sleeves. Hat of straw trimmed with 
surah and feathers. We have been furnished 
with the designs for Fig. 3 and 4 through the 
courtesy of Darlington, Runk & Co., No. 1126 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. They have a 
large and varied assortment of summer dress 
goods, and will gladly furnish samples and 
prices either upon application in person or by 
mail, thus affording all an opportunity to pro- 
cure the latest styles. Messrs. Darlington, Runk 
& Co. also pay express charges, or postage, upon 
all goods ordered of them, so that persons at a 





distance, shopping with this house, have the 
same advantage as residents in the city, without 
any greater cost. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for young lady, made of 
cream-colored Ottoman silk. The skirt is trimmed 
with plaitings and bows of satin ribbon. Deep 
pointed bodice with shirred vest, the upper part 
embroidered with pansies in their uatural col- 
ors; the edge is finished with small buttons, col- 
lar to correspond with vest, with ribbon bow at 
right side. Sleeves made of cream colored lace 
insertion and silk, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of plain blue and plaid 
zephyr. The skirt is of the plain with a band 
of plaid trimming it, the overdress is of the 
plaid looped up with cord; and tassels. Plain 
bodice of plaid, with shirred vest and sleeves of 
the plain. Hat of straw trimmed with blue vel- 
vet and wing, with bunch of blush roses under 
the brim. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of plain and figured 
sateen. The skirt is of lichen-green sateen, 
printed with stars in a darker shade; tunic and 
bodice.of plain sateen, with stomacher and loop 
bows of the printed sateen. Hat of green 
rushes, trimmed with Ottoman silk to match the 
stars on the skirt. 

Fig. 8.—Parasol of blue foulard silk with 
white figures upon it, bordered with plain blue. 

Fig. 9.—Parasol of black satin embroidered 
in colors, handle elaborately carved. 

Fig. 10.—Parasol of dark green silk, with 
Chinese figures embroidered in gold thread and 
colors, inlaid handle. 

Fig. 11.—Parasol of dark red sateen with col- 
ored figures upon it, a border of plain red 
around it. 

Fig. 12.—Parasol of cream colored silk with 
embroidered flowers upon it and edged with 
lace. 

Fig. 13.—Parasol of white silk covered with 
lace, and trimmed with a deep lace. 

Fig. 14.—Bodice made of black grenadine 
spotted with velvet. Vest and basque added in 
front, of surah silk of a deep pink, the sleeves 
are trimmed with the same; the grenadine is 
made up over the same surah. 

Fig. 15.—Jabot of valenciennes lace trimmed 
with ribbon bows. 

Fig. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of 
breakfast jacket made of Victoria lawn; it is 
plaited back and front into a yoke, and edged 


_all around with two rows of thread lace ; a lace 


jabot trims the front. Collar and sleeves edged 
with lace. 

Fig. 18.—Lawn tennis costume made of pale 
blue muslin; the skirt is trimmed with three 


plaited ruffles edged with lace, scarf drapery 
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and broad velvet sash. Basque bodice with lace 
trimming it; the neck is finished with folds of 
the material fastened with bows of velvet in 
front. Elbow sleeves trimmed to correspond, 
long gloves. Bonnet of straw trimmed with 
velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Lawn tennis costume of sateen. 
The skirt is trimmed with rows of lace and vel- 
vet. The overskirt is made to stand out in deep 
plaits upon the hips, and falls in plaits all 
around. The bodice is plain with plaits trim- 
ming it; bodice worn over it of broad velvet rib- 
bon finished with loops and ends, back and 
front to correspond. High shoulders to match 
the hips, very short sleeves, long gloves. Bon- 
net.of straw trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Long mitt of black silk. 

Kig. 21.—Mitt with glove fingers of tan colored 
silk. 

Fig. 22.—Mitt of dark brown silk. 

Fig. 23.—Corsage of pink faille, pointed front 
and back and edged with an added basque of 
plaited faille, each plait cut in a pointed scal- 
lop. A®shaped band of grenat velvet encir- 
cling the neck and edging the plastron, which 
consists of narrow plaitings of pink faille. Vel- 
vet collar and straps on the plastron, fastened 
with silver buckles. A similar band and buckle 
edging the short sleeves formed of rows of faille 
plaitings. Long Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 24.-Hat of cream straw, trimmed with 
cream silk batiste, and feathers to match. 

Fig. 25.—Bonnet of rice straw, trimmed with 
garnet velvet, lace, feathers and bird. 

Fig. 26.—Grey lace bonnet made up over gilt 
net, trimmed with gilt lace, flowers and velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 27.—Fancy handle for umbrella with 
figure carved upon the end. 

Fig. 28.—Umbrella handle, with drum upon 
it mounted in gold. 

Fig. 29.—Umbrella handle, with two figures 
carved in ivory and mounted with silver. 

Fig. 30.—Summer costume for lady, made of 
white India mull. The skirt is edged with four 
narrow embroidered ruffles, headed with tucks. 
The overskirt is trimmed to correspend. Plain 
round bodice with full shirred trimming upon 
the front, belt and sash of ribbon; bouquet of 
flowers fastened upon ribbon falls at right side. 
Parasol of satin trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 31.—Walking dress for girl of nine 
years, made of plain écru gingham ; thesskirt is 
box plaited, trimmed with a deep band of brown. 
Polonaise, with cuffs and collar of brown. Ecru 
straw hat trimmed with brown velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 32 and 33.—Front and back view of 
dress for girl of eight years, made of zephyr 
cloth. The skirt is trimmed with a plaiting of 





the material. The back polonaise is box plaited, 
the front with full vest ; ribbon is run outside of 
the plaits and fastened with a bow back and 
front ; it is trimmed with a muslin embroidery, 
as are also the cuffs and collar. 

Fig. 34.—Suit for little boy, of white piqré. 
The front is gored, the back of bodice has sev- 
eral seams in it, the skirt being plaited on to it, 
and finished at the waist with an ornament of 
braid. Deep collar trimmed to correspond. 
Straw hat trimmed with feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 35.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
French muslin ; the skirt is trimmed with three 
ruffes of Irish guipure and narrow tucks. 
Basque bodice trimmed to correspond ; sleeves 
made of insertion and muslin, trimmed with a 
ruffle like the skirt. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The full-dress walking, visiting and church 
toilettes for summer wear are not considered com- 
plete this season unless accompanied by a parasol 
en suite, not necessarily of the fabric forming 
the costume, but in such a contrasting or com- 
plemental color that, while it is a useful article, 
it also proves a most ornamental accessory and 
helps to beautify the perfect tout ensemble. 
Since the figures in dress goods grew so pro- 
nounced, it has been impossible to give them 
prominence in the small gores of a parasol 
cover; hence the handsome fabrics were ignored 
until this spring, when, thanks to the ingenuity 
of a Philadelphia designer and manufacturer, a 
most attractive seamless parasol, formed of 
squares, was created, and most favorably ac- 
cepted by our novelty-loving and fashionable 
ladies, who could but admire the result of using 
all manner of brocaded, embossed and em- 
broidered materials without having to cut them 
in vandykes or pointed gores. 

The cover of this “seamless” parasol con- 
sists of two squares of the same or different 
fabrics, lower square overhanging the ribs, 
giving a flounce effect, and may be edged with 
fringe or lace, or, if desirable, it may be stylishly 
finished with a plaiting or box-plaited ruche 
of the fabric. The stick end passes through the 
centre of the upper square, which is arranged 
so that the four points come exactly above the 
four middles of the straight portions of the 
square beneath, forming a useful-sized and very 
graceful parasol. 

Some of the parasols now displayed are pretty 
and inexpensive, while others are very rich, 
costing almost, if not quite, as much as the 
costume with which they are tobe worn. Some 
sticks alone are valued at from $10 to $50. 

The handle of one stick represents a horse 
frightened by a lion standing on a cliff above its 
head ; another has a perfect elephant at its end, 
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while others are shaped after various animals 
or graceful swans with curved neck, and curious 
Indian fans. Some of the sticks with plainer 
handles have the ends formed of abnormal 
growths in the wood, which often assume all 
manner of queer shapes, which require little or 
no art in carving to make them ready for use. 
Many of them are entirely unpolished, as in one 
with a white oak handle with a twig growing 
out of the wood near the end, which is wound 
around the knob and tied so as to form a very 
stylish finish. 

The “Tourist” is a sunshade peculiarly 
adapted to traveling purposes, as it can be 
doubled up when desirable for packing, and by 
means of a hinge and screw can be converted 
into a very long parasol, which can serve the 
double purpose of a walking-cane. 

Parasols are made of grenadine of all colors, 
and are either embroidered over one or two 
panels or edged with lace. When a colored 
grenadine parasol is used, it should correspond 
with the costume with which it is worn. The 
newest models have gathered grenadine silk or 
lace upon each rib of the parasol; the effect 
is excellent, and being a decided novelty, will 
probably be generally adopted. Colored lace 
parasols matching the embroidery of the costume 
or the color of the dress, are much in vogue and 
are similarly arranged. Handsome silks, satins 
and brocades are also used; in fact the number 
and styles of parasols seen, are bewildering. 
The only merit some of the new parasols have, 
is their eccentricity, and they should not be 
generally adopted; for riding they answer nicely, 
but are far too conspicuous for general wear. 

Rebelling against the tailor-made costumes, 
the Parisians adopt loose-belted blouses for 
morning dresses over plaited and draped skirts, 
like the model of the Countess Potocka. Slen- 
der young ladies, whose figures are very grace- 
ful when the outlines are not closely drawn, and 
the surfaces plain, will be able to get up lovely 
suits in thin wool goods. A vest and skirt front 
of irregular plaits, diagonally laid on plain 
foundation, with open blouse in longitudinal 
tucks and hanging drapery, may be exquisitely 
becoming. 

Eight or ten years ago it was a matter of 
pride for women to say that a particularly ele- 
gant toilet was designed and constructed by 
American artists; but the fancy for domestic 
conceits only lasted one or two ‘seasons, and 
again came the demand for Parisian styles. 
These are sometimes changed siightly and 
adapted to certain peculiarities of taste that 
may be termed cosmopolitan, from the fact that 
ideas from all foreign fashion marts are favor- 
ably received, modified, united, and then natur- 
alized in their reproduction by home modistes. 





The toilets now upon exhibition are very 
handsome, and in them all the new and exquis- 
ite fabrics are represented, such as gaze velours, 
or gauze in black or colors, embossed with 
flowers and laces, or figures of velvet, combined 
with lustrous silks, or having draperies of the 
lovely soft and beautifully finished bengaline, a 
kind of silk poplin or old-time Sicilienne, but 
far superior to the specimens of years ago. 

In some new costumes the skirt is either plain 
and trimmed across with braid, tucks or bias 
bands, or else plaited in round, hollow plaits 
and trimmed at the lower edge with two or 
three narrow flutings or plaitings. The drapery 
is puffed in the back, and the bodice is often 
pointed both front and back. 

Morning dresses for general wear are largely 
made of a new kind of rough, loosely woven 
étamine, which drapes well in easy folds, and is 
exceedingly light and cool. The newest zephyrs 
are printed with bands of stripes in graduated 
widths which are arranged to go round the 
skirt; the material is plaited in the indéplissable 


or accordion plaits; the effect is rater stiff, 


and in strong contrast with the easy, flowing 
lines that please the artistic eye. 

Tucked skirts are still all the rage; the tucks 
are made of all depths, from an inch to four 
inches wide, but this new fashion has had little 
effect upon the older one of plaited skirts. A 
pretty arrangement, introduced by a leading 
couturiére in Paris, is worth noting, as it is one 
easily copied and very useful for the alteration 
or renovation of half-worn costumes. The two 
inch-wide box plaits forming the skirt are di- 
vided by bands of ribbon velvet to match, sewn 
on flat down the space between the plaits, and 
ending ten inches above the edge in a loop six 
inches long, and an end cut in spear-head shape. 
Velvet in a contrasting color could be used in 
the same manner, and the velvet bands might 
be alternated with box plaits all around the 
skirt. 

Scarcely any skirts are now made tight and 
straight, except those that are plaited, which 
are mounted on a plain flat foundation skirt. 
All others are lightly gathered at the top to fall 
easily over the hips. In mounting skirts the 
round band is also abandoned, as it has been 
found not to answer well; the top of the skirt 
is carefully fitted on the figure, the tunic, when 
this forms part of the skirt, is also fitted on in 
the same way, the two are cut off exactly at 
the waist line, and then bound with ribbon, 
which gives sufficient firmness without adding 
to the size by a waistband. 

Tunics fan-plaited from the waist, long in the 
centre and shortening at the sides as they ap- 
proach the back, are decidedly fashionable in 
soft materials, and in such as lie tolerably flat 
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when plaited ; the edge is cut straight and lined 
with silk, and when plaited forms a kind of 
coquillé edge, showing the lining. But the 
draped tunic, short or long, rounded or with a 
point in the centre or at the side, or with points 
on each side, has lost little or none of its pepu- 
larity for ordinary walking dresses. 

All the fashionable bonnets are small. 

Large clusters of feathers trim the new hats. 

Pongee silk costumes are effective and fash- 
ionable. 

Gray in all shades is the most fashionable 
color. 

Black lace dresses are now possessed by 
every woman who can afford one. 

Narrow satin ribbons and velvet, trim many 
of the new promenade toilettes. 

The most fashionable stockings are of lisle 
thread in a block design, outlined in floss silk. 

Silk mushrooms, thistles, frogs, mice, and 
peaches, are among the new bonnet ornaments. 

Humming birds are seen on all the imported 
bonnets and hats, from one to a dozen being 
used. 

Epaulet shoulder capes, entirely of jet, make 
very handsome additions to.a summer toilet. 

Lisle thread gloves in the Jersey and Suéde 
styles, come in all shades of grey, tan, and black. 

White handkerchiefs with ruffles of lace, or 
tinted cambric hemstitched, are fashionable. 

Crimson cashmere scarfs embroidered, make 
pretty and effective summer evening wraps. 

Puffed vests, or Watteau fronts, as some call 
them, are seen on all imported dresses. 


NOTES, FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

The warm sunshine has produced a number 
of novelties in costumes in gay Paris. There 
are numerous toilettes on view—toilettes for 
dinner wear, and for other full-dress occasions— 
each an example of that Parisian taste which, 
when displayed at all, is generally admitted to 
be matchless, unerring, and refined. 

Imagine a half-mourning toilette of black 
satin and velvet, with satin of a tint of veritable 
“pearly” grey. At the sides of the skirt were 
wide panels of grey satin, the edges straight and 
merely bound with silken cord to match. The 
panels were worked all over with a pattern of 
oval rings, two together and interlaced, one of 
dull steel beads, the other of bright steel 
spangles. In front, below the edge of the panels 
which gradually opened from the waist, and on 
either side of a plastron of plain grey satin, was 
& band of thread-worked net outlined with 
small steel spangles, which also bordered the 
skirt above a narrow kilting; and down the 
centre was a perpendicular row of stiffly-ar- 
Tanged “wheat-sheaf” bows of narrow satin 





ribbon of the same tender shade. The long 
square-cut train was of black satin, with a 
narrow centre breadth of velvet down its entire 
length. It appeared to. commence from the 
front of the petticoat, forming short and pointed 
paniers, raised on the hips, where it was fash- 
ioned into a broad “cornucopia” shaped plait 
lined with pearl satin ..d also embroidered with 
beads. The sides of the train were also lined 
with steel-embroidered satin, part of the side 
panels mentioned above, which, carried back as 
revers, fell at each side of the train in pointed 
folds to the ground. The bodice was of black 
satin, pointed back and front, made short on the 
hips in the now prevailing style. Below the 
square-cut opening was a narrow waistcoat of 
pearl-grey satin covered with steel-worked net, 
which also surrounded the corsage, and formed 
a frilling inside the Medici collar of lace and 
cut jet beads. The elbow sleeves, cut up and 
curved in the shoulder, on the upper part of the 
arm had epaulettes of strings of large-sized 
beads. The bodice was crossed in front with 
festoons of glittering beads. It was a lovely 
toilette, though it afforded but a faint realization 
of one of the many happy creations of Worth’s 
fertile brain. A second toilette, also by Worth, 
was made in a similar style. The train was of 
satin of the new “Punch” shade of grey, bro- 
caded with flowers and leaves of frisé velvet, 
darker, and well displayed. The panels, of 
plain grey satin, were covered with black silk 
net, embroidered with tiny beads in a graceful 
design. The bodice was of velvet brocade, the 
back beautifully cut, the seams being scarcely 
discernible, and the pattern perfectly placed. 
The high Medici collar was ‘of lace and black 
beads; the epaulette sleeves were of strings of 
beads, which also crossed the chest in graduated 
festoons below the square-cut opening. 

The mixture of navy blue and red, blue of two 
shades, or crimson, with every shade of mush- 
room or vert-de-gris, are all the height of fashion 
and good taste, and the numerous tints of bége 
look particularly well in zephyr cloth and other 
kindred stuffs embroidered in small designs in 
red and blue, and trimmed with Russian lace. 
A pretty costume of this color had a plaited 
skirt of a deep shade; the folds were rather 
wide, and each was cut slantwise at the edge 
like the teeth of a gigantic saw, and bordered 
with colored lace. Below these folds was a 
flounce of red and blue zephyr cloth made in 
alternate “accordion” kilts, about six inches in 
width, and, maybe, the same in depth. The 
upper part of the skirt was of.a lighter shade of 
cloth, embroidered all over with a design of tiny 
feathers worked in blue and red, and bordered 
with Russian lace. It formed a sharp-pointed 
apron front, artistically folded, and at the sides 
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were short festoons, which mingled with the 
drapery at the back, arranged as a half-spread 
fan. The gathered bodice was of the embroi- 
dered material also; it had the round basque, cut 
in teeth and edged with lace, which fell over 
an “accordion” kilting cloth of the deeper 
shade. The sleeves were raised slightly on the 
shoulders, but were otherwise plain, with cuffs 
of gathered lace, which also surrounded the 
neck. On the right shoulder was a twisted 
knot of satin ribbon, red and blue, which was 
carried across the chest like a military sash to 
the left hip, where it was again knotted, and 
fell in two unequal loops. The outer edge of 
this sash was trimmed with narrow lace, and 
its effect was novel, and decidedly uncommon. 
The costume was completed by a jockey-shaped 
toque of bége lace, with peak of blue satin bor- 
dered with gold, and adorned with a red rosette. 
The parasol was of embroidered cloth, edged 
with colored lace, and lined with panels of alter- 
nate blue and red, on one of which was painted 
a monogram in many shades of drab. On the 
carved wood handle was a red satin bow with 
pompon rosettes of blue. 

Muslins are very fashionable, and are in vogue 
for all summer dresses for day and evening wear, 
for dinners, dances, and what not. White Mad- 
ras and spotted muslinjmake charming even- 
ing dresses for young girls, draped overskirts 
of pale colored satin, covered with a deep 
flounce of fine embroidery, worked in white floss 
silk, or in many brilliant colors. The low bod- 
ices are also of satin, cut round on the shoul- 
ders, with berthes of similar embroidery. 
French muslins, the ground pale cream color, 
strewn with sprays of roses or shaded lilac 
bloom, are once again the mode, the delightful 
material draping gracefully over skirts of satin 
or faille. Complete gowns of beige lace, the 
skirt one mass of billowy flounces, are remark- 
ably effective over satin of geranium red or 
crocus yellow. We saw one made up over the 
latter color, the flounces of the skirt, which 
were graduated in width, being caught up at 
intervals with tassels of yellow beads, finished 
with small silk balls, and down one side was a 
row of yellow rosettes. increasing in size to the 
edge of the satin skirt. The bodice was of yel- 
low brocade, the berthes and _ short-curved 
sleeves of bege French lace, the round outlined 
by a single row of large-sized yellow beads, a 
string of which, finished with tassels, tied up 
the lace, and formed epaulettes on each shoulder. 

Oriental needlework is much in favor as trim- 
ming for dinner and reception dresses, and we 
have seen several ball gowns elaborately worked 
with beetles’ wings, arranged in a bold design, 
and outlined with gold and silver threads, or 
rather narrow braid of metal—some plain, some 





twisted, or crinkled to catch the light. The 
Turkish embroideries, worked by the refugees, 
are stylish when used as trimming on evening 
dresses of light-colored voile or cashmere, 
Narrow bands of this needlework are also seen 
on gowns of softest muslin—cream, perhaps, the 
most effective tint—or the embroidered bodice 
and draped tunic is worn over a gathered petti- 
coat of any light-colored satin—sea-green, 
lemon-yellow, pink, terra-cotta, or palest ‘““moon- 
light” blue. 

The Trianon, or Watteau style of dress, is 
again revived for summer morning dresses. 
They are made of flowered cottons, muslins and 
foulards, and also of watered silk. For young 
slim ladies, nothing can be prettier or more co- 
quettish than these dresses, which have a sylvan 
poetry about them different from any other style 
of dress. They are made very short in the 
skirt, and shorter at the back than in the front, 
which adds still greater piquancy to them. It 
is almost the prettiest way a shot silk dress can 
be made. We might almost say that it is for 
shot silk the Watteau style has been revived. 

The blouse fichu has quite superseded every 
other kind of neck and shoulder ornament. 
This fichu is fastened at the neck with a brooch 
or bow of ribbons, and then again on the left 
hip, thus crossing the bust like a ribbon deco- 
ration. It is made in black and also in white 
lace, net, or muslin. It has taken the place of 
the bag fichu, now completely out of favor, at 
least in Paris, where indeed it has never enjoyed 
the same vogue as in England and some other 
countries. To be truthful, it was not becoming. 
Was it? 

One of Worth’s new fancies is to cut the Med- 
icis standing collar in one piece with the dress 
waist, and to fill up the front space of the cor- 
sage with a plastron or chemisette of gathered 
lace, either white or black, as best suits the fab- 
ric. Another fancy of this modiste is the use of 
double sleeves, one of which represents a puffed 
under-sleeve with a wristband; he has also re- 
sorted to the former fashion of making the 
sleeves of different material from that of the cor- 
sage, having them match the vest and the lower 
skirt of combination dresses. Fan-shaped ta- 
bliers are much used both for overskirts that 
are part of the lower skirt and also for polon- 
aises ; the plaits are set in at the top, and they 
widen below like a spread fan, the fullness being 
caught up high on the sides where the back 
drapery begins. Such tabliers are very effec- 
tive in écru or black piece lace, with gathered 
lace flounces edging the skirt below. 

A great deal of the chic of the bonnet depends 
upon the way in which it is worn, as almost ev- 
ery shape is to be set on the head in a way pe- 
culiar to itself; and now that fashion decrees 
that a good deal of the forehead shall be shown, 
nothing so detracts from good style as covering 
the forehead almost to the eyebrows with crimped 


locks, and flattening them by the nets called » 


“invisible,” but most often too plainly seen. 
FasHION. 
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SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


July is a drowsy, dreamy, do-nothing month : 
but indolence fosters all manner of foolish no- 
tions. As the old adage says, “An idle brain 
is the devil’s workshop ;” but justice bids us 
draw ita little milder, for, though Fashion may 
be a shiftless maid, frivolity is generally the 
worst crime that can be attributed to her. At 
this late day, there are very few fine folks left 
in town, and those poor unfortunates who can- 
not join the fashionable exodus seem rather 
ashamed of the fact. There is a general board- 
ing up of front doors and windows, anyhow. 
Every body who is anybody has at least hung 
out the sign of summer travel, though the in- 
ference of departure is not always a true one. 
Among the languid luxurios who do really fre- 
quent the courts of Fashion, who dawdle around 
Newport, rough-and-tough it at Mt. Desert, or 
do the thing up in high style abroad, there is a 
general casting about for novel ways and means 
to lift life out of the commonplace ruts and 
place it on a different plane. The aim of society 
in these times is to be picturesque at any ex- 
pense, not only in toilette and poses, but in 
manner, language and even thought, if one’s 
inspiration will reach so far. Simple-minded 
girls, with modestly soaring fancies, are quite 
content if they can burst upon the dazzled vis- 
ion of the vulgar in a “symphony” toilette 
that combines sixteen shades of the same color 
and has all but proven the distraction of a 
“color artist.” (This is the new appellation 6f 
a dressmaker who scorns the low-caste names 
of conturiére or modiste.) An ordinary damsel 
is quite set up in a “nocturne” gown of count- 
less grey shades wonderfully pieced out, but 
real zsthetic maidens sigh for something be- 
yond this. There is a nice discrimination even 
in these goods. “What kind of a nocturne is 
your dress?” is the pertinent question of one 
lady who wears a greyer gown than her com- 
panion. “A Schumann, my dear. Yours is 
Chopin, is it not? How exquisite.” 

But what are gowns or any such gear, com- 
pared with the finer subtleties of speech and 
manner that stamp one’s social identity? Any 
woman can put on a dress that will make her 
look like one of the initiated; but she cannot, 
in a trice, take up the fashionable mannerisms— 
the affectations, if you wish to call them such— 
which are fused into one’s deportment through 
long and continual association with the repre- 
sentatives of recognized elegance. The word 
“esthetic” has been, for instance, run into the 
ground. You hear very little of it in the inner 
circles, though the quality it represents still sur- 
Vives to point the satire of the witty. To pay 
the most approved compliment, you must say 
such and such an one is “a picturesque per- 
son.” This includes everything—from the lym- 
phatic languor which the dudes affect, to the so- 
called originalities of manner and mind. A slow 
kind of speech is the proper thing in society. 
“Gush,” of the old school, is one of the bygones, 
though there is none the less extravagance in 
expression because the speech is delivered with 
Studied deliberation. Odd books, odd colors, 
odd words, all take precedence in fashion. The 
march of—shall we call it progress ?—is nowhere 





so well marked as by the change in adjectives. 
“Charming,” “beautiful,” “lovely,” ‘ sweet,” 
“cute,” have all passed away. Everything is 
“sublime,” “exquisite” (with the accent on the 
“ ex”), “soulful,” “spirited,” “intense,” etc., etc. 

And nowhere is the prevalence of the new . 
régime more distinctly marked than in the 
christening of children. All the cooing, senti- 
mental names of a few years back are out of 
vogue, and the primmest, quaintest type of no- 
menclature prevails instead. There are no more 
Roses and Lilies and Violets and Maudes; but 
in their places stand Phyllis and Dorris, Eliza- 
beth and Margaret, Prudence and Penelope, with 
a whole regiment of ideal names like Psyche, 
Allegra, Dulce, Gwendolen, and so forth. The 
christening itself is much more important than 
it used to be. The elegant folks all have church 
ceremonies, when the infant in a gown of fine lace 
is borne to the altar on an embroidered pillow by 
the distinguished sponsor. All babies, worth 
mentioning, are presented with a baptismal bowl 
of silver, cut glass or rare faience, garlanded with 
flowers and monogrammed elaborately. Then 
there is a breakfast or dinner in honor of the 
occasion, the baby is brought in on a pillow and 
carried around the table three times, while the 
guests rise and drink a flowing health to the 
young heir. The wreathing of the baptismal 
bowl suggests the revival of the ancient Greek 
custom of decking the festival cups with flow- 
ers. At an elegant dinner to be given by a lady 
of taste, all of the wine-glasses and goblets are 
to be wreathed with smilax and rosebuds. 

But, to return to our muttons—that is, the eti- 
quette of names. There is good and bad form 
now-a-days in the matter of signatures. Both 
ladies and gentlemen sign their names in full, as 
Emily Anabel Weed and John Ruthven Saunders. 
The fashion of parting the name in the middle, 
as it is called, as J. Ruthven Saunders and E. 
Anabel Weed is no longer esteemed in good 
taste. For a lady it is (and always has been) 
execrable. A married lady never uses her hus- 
band’s Christian name, except on invitations, 
visiting cards, and for addresses. For the last 
two purposes, many use their own Christian 
names from preference, especially if they be 
persons of individuality and distinction. Mrs. 
John Ruthven Saunders becomes then Mrs. 
Emily Anabel Saunders, and perhaps Mrs. Emily 
Anabel Weed-Saunders. This fashion of unit- 
ing two surnames is European, and is rather 
affected just now, particularly by folks who 
have family names of which they are proud and 
which they do not wish the world to lose sight 
of; or by women of celebrity who do not wish 
to hide their reputations behind a marriage cer- 
tificate. On the other hand, a lady never uses 
her husband's title unless her name is mentioned 
in connection with his. “Mrs. Dr. Browne” is 
rather a bad form. In signing a letter, a lady 
signs her own name, and always without any 
prefix. Mrs. E. W. Saunders is not allowed. 
The signature for a formal letter should be 
briefly ““E. W. Saunders,” though for friendly 
letters “Emily Weed Saunders” is preferred. 
A great many ladies drop their middle names 
when they marry, and use their surnames; but 
there is no law in this matter save that which may 
be established by preference. Mute. Bon Ton. , 
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THE COUNTRY KITCHEN. 





The time is fast approaching when the city 
cousins will want to enjoy a peep into the 
kitchens of their country cousins; and as we 
have only made a casual mention of the country 
kitchen, the following hints and suggestions are 
submitted for consideration: 

The kitchen is the true shrine of the house- 
hold gods, and as such, it merits the highest 
consideration. This is especially true in the 
country, where the domain of the cook is every- 
body’s province, adapted to a hundred uses, and 
serving for anything from a laundry to a parlor. 
But even in commodious houses where the room 
is relegated to its own special and peculiar use, 
there is no reason why it should not be lovely 
and luxurious without being in the least degree 
splendid. The person about to build a kitchen, 
will soon discover a world of possibilities. The 
room itself should be well provided with win- 
dows, in summer causing a pleasant draught of 
air, and in winter letting in the genial sun and 
light which so materially adds to the comfort 
of the inmates. 

The ideal kitchen has a stone or tesseliated 
floor, but hard white cement is a good substitute. 
All of these permit indefinite scrubbing, will 
wear forever, are clean and sightly, cool in 
summer, and may be patched with rugs or 
carpet in the winter time. A hard-wood floor 
is not to be despised, and many prefer it; still 
another mode is to paint the floor, say for in- 
stance with three coats of very light-grey paint; 
when this is dry, paint a border all around of 
green. Take a sheet of tin, mark a figure, or 
three large leaves in a group upon it, and have 
a tinman cut it out like a stencil letter, and 
you can, by putting it down and painting over 
it with a darker color, have a handsome border. 
In summer time mats scattered around are all 
that are needed; but in winter, a large home- 
made rug adds warmth and comfort to the whole 
room. 

We would always recommend generous brick 
or stone hearths and chimney places. The 
walls of a kitchen should never be papered. 
In the conflict with heat, smoke and steam, paint 
will be found the only useful armor, unless one 
takes to varnish, and that is in very poor taste. 
Walls of oiled wood with carvings and mould- 
ings are all very fine, but cost so much that 
most people have to put up with a modest wain- 
scoting of oak or light wood of a cheaper quality. 
If the wainscoting is not made at home, strips 
of different colored woods are frequently used: 
these come all ready manufactured, the same as 
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wood carpeting. This wainscoting is a great 
acquisition, as it protects the lower part of the 
wall, as well as breaks the monotony of so many 
feet of blank. The wall above the wainscoting 
may be painted a natural tint, or if more effect 
is desired, use red and yellow in rich-toned 
shades, or a brownish-gold with a darker shade, 
or perhaps better still a painted stripe of crimson, 
peacock-blue, and olive with intervening stripes 
of seal-brown or black. The pleasing effect of this 
combination will surprise many who have not 
tried it. And it will seem to cause even prosai¢ 
pots, kettles and pans to look ornamental. 

An open fireplace is one of the luxuries of the 
present age, but a cooking-stove has to be added 
for use and extra heat. A pretty mantel and 
fireplace is composed entirely of logs of wood; 
this is first made of plain boards in the shape of 
logs, bark is removed from real logs in as large 
pieces as possible, and then fastened upon the 
imitation logs by small brads; this is a novel 
and beautiful piece of work when finished, and 
can be made at a trifling cost. If brass accou- 
trements can be added, so much the better. A 
screen can be placed across one corner of the 
room where work is done; this may be easily 
made up at home. Take an ordinary clothes- 
horse with four folds, stain it to match the 
wood-work of the room, cover with coarse un- 
bleached muslin stretched tightly upon it, and 
paint with two coats of paint; after this has 
thoroughly dried, decorate by pasting pictures 
upon the panels; if you have large ones, place 
them upon the centre panels, smaller ones upon 
the sides; birthday and Christmas cards make 
avery pretty panel. After all the decorations 
are pasted on and thoroughly dried, varnish the 
whole of the screen over. Japanese panels of 
paper also make effective screens, at a very 
trifling cost, or the cheap ones of India matting 
may be used. Behind this, the homely cooking 
apparatus may be well concealed, so that noth- 
ing meets the eye but picturesque utility. 

The chimney piece gives free scope for artistic 
ability. Let the mantel-shelf have a gay fall of 
chintz tacked on with brass nails. Secure, if 
you can, some brass candlesticks, an old clock, 
end some ornamental china. The people who 
paint are always at the advantage. We have 
sven a decorative kitchen chimney-piece, adorned 
with cat-tails and sunflowers, while over the 
mantel in rustic letters was painted a spicy little 
quatrain appropriate to the place and circum- 
stances. 
something not too heavy to exclude the light 





The windows must be draped with — 
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and air; a good arrangement is a lattice work at 
the top of the window, about half a yard in 
depth ; this is made of plain wood, oak, walaut, 
or imitation ebony, below this is hung curtains 
for summer of white muslin, for winter of reps, 
wool sateen or Turkey-red; in summer the 
windows can be kept lowered, and the air will 
freely pass through the lattice work; in winter 
it gives extra light to the room: long curtains 
are entirely out of place in a kitchen. As to 
furniture, a large table is necessary, as here the 
family ordinarily take their meals when with- 
out guests. A cover of red and white linen 
looks neat and pretty, and can be easily laun- 
dried. Small tables can be placed in con- 
venient recesses, and corners, to be used to do 
necessary work upon; they can have smaller 
covers upon them which are easily removed, 
and add to the appearance when they are not 
in use. A lounge of bamboo is convenient, 
with innumerable cushions upon it covered with 
cretonne, or wool sateen; the latter keeps its 
color longer, though not as pretty as the cre- 
tonne when first new. Chairs of all kinds 
are found in this room, each inmate having 
their favorite; bamboo rockers are comfortable 
and pretty, cushions can be added to them to 
match those upon the lounge; of course some 
plain bent-wood chairs have to be added for 
table use, while the larger arm-chairs are always 
appropriated by the older members of the family. 
If time and trouble is taken, a really comforta- 
ble and pretty chair can. be made as follows: 
Take a barrel, soak and dry it well to season it, 
then saw off the front boards in halves, and 
take out, then sccure the staves at the end, and 
also saw away, leaving a back to the chair; 
these can by a little ingenuity be cut in a very 
pretty shape. Put webbing across the large 
hole in the barrel, then cover the back and arms 
with coarse bagging, put on loose, leaving the 
top ofthe back open, and stuff with fine hay or 
hair, and close at the top. The whole is then 
covered with cretonne, with a full tuuuce from 
the seat down, and a cushion to correspond; 
when completed, no one would suspect an old 
barrel in the really pretty chair. 

A packing box with lid, upon which hinges 
have been put, covered with cretonne, the top 
stuffed, is a useful addition to the room, as 
many odds and ends of work can be laid inside; 
it should be about three feet long and eighteen 
inches high, and makes a nice window seat. 
Corner cupboards are attractive and useful; the 
tops have glass doors, where china can be 
arranged to show to good advantage, while the 
solid doors of the closets below form a con- 
venient place to deposit the homelier dishes, 
pans, etc., so necessary in every-day cooking. 
If the house boasts of an old cupboard hid away 








for ages in the garret, the attraction is very 
much enhanced; but really pretty ones can be 
built in the corners, of wood to correspond with 
the finishing of the room, at a small expense, 
and so much prettier than the old-fashioned 
closet buried in the walls. Every kitchen 
should have a book-shelf properly furnished 
with household recipes, as well as antidotes in 
case of accidents, and a paper-rack. A bright 
busy woman can accomplish wonders in a liter- 
ary way by sitting down comfortably to rest, 
and losing her consciousness of household 
worries while the pot boils. Many will un- 
doubtedly say that it is nonsense to drag deco- 
rative art and lounges into the kitchen; but our 
judgment is that one may draw considerable 
inspiration while at work from these surround- 
ings; and as for the lounge, how many a house- 
keeper has longed for a convenient place to rest 
while waiting for the meat to roast or the cake to 
bake. 


a 
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CLIPPINGS. 

An Englishman bequeathed his two daughters 
their weight in £1 bank notes. One of the girls 
received £54,200 and the other £59,344. 

A list of the rich women of New York, re- 
cently published, shows that there are eighty- 
seven possessed of something like $1,000,000. 
The richest are: Mrs. A. T. Stewart, $10,000,- 
000; Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, widow of the 
Commodore, $7,000,000 ; Mrs. Moses Taylor, $6,- 
000,000; Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, Mrs. E. D. 
Morgan and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, $5,000,000 
each ; Mrs. Sarah Burr, $4,000,000; Mrs. James 
Brown, $3,000,000. These ladies all are widows. 
Miss Catherine Wolffe, worth $2,000,000, is the 
richest spinster. 





‘Well, may I hope then, dearest, that at some 
time I may have the happiness of making you 
my wife?” ‘Yes, I hope so, I am sure,” she 
replied. “I am getting tired of suing fellows 
for breach of promise.” 

Electrical: “Do you fear lightning, Miss 
Fitzjoy ?”’ inquired De Maurice, tenderly, as he 
saw the gathering storm in the west. ‘“ Y-e-e-s, 
I am somewhat frightened But the lightning 
never seems to strike me, although most of the ° 
girls of my very set are engaged.” With a hint 
like that, what could De Maurice do but turn on 
the electric current of a proposal? The wed- 
ding thunder is being rehearsed by the Bavarian 
Band. 

Nothing sets so wide a mark between the vul- 
gar and the noble soul as the respect and rever- 
ential love of womanhood. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally a coarse 
profligate or a coarse bigot—no matter which. 














A. 
Piusa HovsewirFe. 

The housewife is made of garnet plush, orna- 
mented with embroidery and edged with narrow 
fringe to match. Terry ribbon formed into a 
pretty bow encircles the ends of the housewife. 

B. 
Desicn For TOWELS, CovERS, ETC. 

This is intended for working along the sides 
of a towel or cover, and is worked on Russian 
linen with red cotton, so that the design is alike 
on both sides. The dotted stitches are done by 
taking up one thread of the ground on the 
needle, and passing the next, the rows worked 
forward and backwards. The outlining is done 
in the same manner, but the spaces are filled by 
going over again in reversed position. 

C. 
Baa For Sortep Fine Linen. 

The bag is of crash, and is embroidered with 
designs arranged at regular intervals, and a 
border with crewels in cording and long stitches. 
The bottom is finished with a fringe of drawn 
threads; the top is drawn up with blue ribbon, 
which is passed round the drawn-up part and 
tied in loop bows at the side. The bag should 
measure eighteen inches in height aud tweive 
in breadth. 

D. 


Work-3aa. 

The bottom of the bag is a piece of cardboard | 
measuring five inches in diameter, covered on 
each side. A piece of chintz or brocaded silk 
nine inches deep and twenty-seven inches wide 
is gathered and sewn to the bottom, with a lin- 
ing of the same size. A ring of cardboard 
about an inch in depth and twenty-two inches 
round is fixed between the lining and the figured 
material. A plain piece of material, about 
twelve inches in depth and twenty-seven in 
width, is next joined, and is put on with a plait 
standing up; this also must be lined, and a slide 
to draw it at the top is needed. A covered 
handle of the plain material, twisted over with 
cord, is put on each side. The bag is finished 
by fastening a fringe of crewel over the joining 
of the two materials. 

E. H. 
Winpow Curtain AND VALANCE. 

The curtain and the valance are of unbleached 
linen, ornamented in cross-stitch with crewels, 
ingrain cotton, or marking silk. A design suit- 
able for the cross-stitch will be fuund in E. The 
valance and end of the curtain are finished by 
macramé fringe. 





F. 
M RROR WITH PLUSH FRAME. 

The mirror is framed in plain wood, with 
drapery of plush covering it. The plush is or- 
namented with flowers, grass and birds. This 
frame is also pretty for photographs. 


VANDYKE TRIMMING FOR WorK oR ParPER 
BASKETS. 


This trimmming is worked on Java canvas 
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with crewels of two colors. The border forms a 
line of vandykes by repeating this design in a 
straight line. To form the points round the 
edges, make straight cuts in the canvas at the 
edge about one inch apart, turn back each 
corner to make the points, sew on the wrong 
side to keep them in shape. For the tassels, 
wind crewel of the lightest shade over a card 
three inches in length; cut one end of the wool, 
take eighteen strands, fold them together, and 
tie round half an inch from the top; work over 
the top with the darker shade in buttonhole- 
stitch, leaving loops of wool rather more than 
an inch in length to hang over the tassel. 





Crazy PatcHuwork. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The design given for cx* zy patchwork, now so 
fashionable, shows the different forms the pieces 
may be made, although a great deal must be left 
to the ingenuity and taste of the person designing 
it. Different colored silks, satins, velvets, and 
plushes are used, harmony of coler being aimed 
at in the arrangement. A piece of Canton flan- 
nel eighteen inches square is taken, and the 
pieces of silk arranged upon it. The edges of 


each piece should be turned in, and afterwards ~ 


covered over with fancy stitches in colored silks 
or gold thread; numerous stitches are shown in 
our design; the greater the variety that adorn a 
quilt, the handsomer it is considered. The 
pieces are further ornamented with embroidered 
designs, or figures in etching, with colored silks. 
After the squares are completed, they are joined 
together with fancy stitches, and the whole 
quilt should then have a border of plush nine 
inches deep put around it, with a lining through- 
out of satin. A pretty splasher can be made by 
reproducing the design to the size required, 
tracing it on coarse white linen, and doing the 
work with colored silks. It should then be 
trimmed all around with lace, and the two upper 
corners ornamented with ribbon bows. 





LEAF EDGING. 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 
t over 1, means thread over needle once, thus 
making 1 extra stitch. 
t over 2, means thread over needle twice, thus 
making 2 extra stitches. 
t over 3, means thread over needle three times, 
thus making three extra stitches. 
Narrow, means knit 2 together. 
1.—Cast on 30 stitches, knit across plain. 
2.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 stitches to- 
gether; 6 plain, put 4 stitches over 1 stitch, t 
over 2, 2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 1 
plain, t over 2, narrow, knit plain to last 2 
stitches, now t over 2, seam 2 stitches together. 
3.—Wind thread around needle once, seam 2 
together, 8 plain, make 2 stitches of the double 
loop (by knitting one half plain and seaming 
other half) 1 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain, make 4 stiches of the double loop, by 
(taking one stitch and making } plain, } seam 
out of one stitch), 6 plain, t over 2, seam 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain. , 
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4.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 12 
plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, knit plain till 
last 2, then t over 2, seam 2 together. 

5.—Wind thread around needle once, and 
seam 2 together, knit 11 plain, t over 2, seam 2 
together, 6 plain, put 4 stitches over 1 stitch, t 
over 2, 2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain. 

6.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain, make 4 stitches of double loop, 6 plain, t 
over 2, seam 2 together, 1 plain, t over 2, nar- 
row, knit plain ’till last two stitches, t over 2, 
seam 2 together. 

7.—Wind thread around needle once, seam 
2 together, 7 plain, make 2 stitches of each 
double loop, 1 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 
12 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain. 

8.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 6 
plain, put 4 stitches over 1 stitch, t over 2, 2 
plain, t over 2, seam together, knit plain to last 
2, t over 2, seam 2 together. 

9.—Wind thread around needle once, seam 
2 together, 13 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain, make 4 stitches of double loop, 6 plain, t 
over 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain. 

i0.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 12 
plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 1 plain, t over 
2, narrow, t over 2, narrow, t over 2, narrow, 1 
plain, take one stitch from right-hand needle on 
to the left, and slip every stitch on left needle 
over it till last 1; you now have 1 on left needle, 
which is knit plain. 

11.—Wind thread around needle once, seam 
2 together, 1 plain, make 2 stitches of every 
loop, 1 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 6 plain, 
put 4 over 1, 2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 
2 plain. 

12.—2 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain, make 4 stitches of double loop, 6 plain, t 
over 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain, knit plain till 
last 2, t over 2, seam 2 together. 

13.—Wind thread around needle once, seam 
2 together, 10 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 
12 plain, t over 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain. 

This pattern is pretty, made of Saxony yarn, 
No. 16 needles, or linen thread No. 50, No. 18 
needles, 


Swiss Lace NEckETIE. 


Cast on 39 stitches, knit across plain. 

Ist row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 3 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 9 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 9 plain, narrow, t over 1, 
3 plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

2d row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 5 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, t over 1, 5 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 5 plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

3d row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 5 plain, narrow, t over 1, 
1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 
harrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 5 plain, nar- 
tow, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, 
tover 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

4th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
harrow, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, t over 
1,1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, nar- 

VoL. cix.—7. 





row, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, | plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

5th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, t over 1, narrow, | 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, nar- 
row, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

6th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 2 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 
1 plain, pass narrowed stitch over plain stitch, 
t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain. 
t over 1, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, narrow, | 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, pass narrowed 
stitch over plain stitch, t over 1, 1 plain, nar- 
row, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 2 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, 2 plain. 

7th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain one, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, | 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, uar- 
row, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plein, t over 1, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 1 plain, narrow. 

8th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain stitch, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, t over 
1,1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, nar- 
row, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, | 
plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 1 plain, narrow. 

9th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain one, | plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, pass narrowed stitch 
over plain stitch, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 
1, 7 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, pass narrowed stitch over plain 
one, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 7 plain 
t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, pass narrow stitch over plain one, t over 
1, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow. 

10th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain stitch, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, t over 1, 9 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, t over 1, 9 plain, t over 1, narrow, 
3 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, narrow. 

11th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain stitch, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, t over 1, 11 plain, t over 1, nar- 
row, 1 plain, narrow, tover 1, 11 plain, t over 
1, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow. 

12th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain stitch, 1 plain, t over 1, 3 together, 
t over 1, 13 plain, t over 1, 3 together, t over 1, 
13 plain, t over 1, 3 together, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow. 

13th row: Slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch 
over plain one, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
1, narrow, 11 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, 11 plain, narrow, t over 1, 1 
plain, t over 1, 1 plain,-narrow. 

This completes the pattern, and should be re- 
peated until of desired length. 











OUR BIRTHDAY 


It is fifty-five years ago this month since 
Govgy’s Lapy’s Book made its first appearance. 
While we have great cause for thankfulness for 
the munificent support that has been vouchsafed 
by the public, we are not unmindful of the fact 
tat one great element of the success of the 
magazine has been its unswerving devotion to 
the principles announced at its foundation, viz.: 
* This magazine shall be devoted to the general 
interests of the household. Its literature shall 
be high-toned and interesting ; in character non- 
sectarian and non-partisan.” In consequence 
of a strict adherence to these principles, it has a 
constituency to-day among Christians of all de- 
nominations, as well as among Jew, Gentile, 
and heathen, in every civilized part of the globe. 
It has furnished instruction and entertainment 
to millions who have joined the great majority, 
and to-day their children and children’s chil- 
dren beyond the third and fourth generation, 
each month hail its coming with interest and 
delight. The secret of this is, that every mem- 
ber of the household, whatever their tempera- 
ment, finds something of especial interest that 
awakens a sympathetic response. And as this 
has been the golden bond that has held the 
patrons and publishers together for over a half 
century, every endeavor will be made _ to 
strengthen it, that on each recurring anniver- 
sary there may be an increased number to join 
in bidding the Lavy’s Book God-speed on to her 
centennial. 





A HASTY GLANCE. 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” The above admonition has entered 
into the consideration of many during the past 
mouth, and as the financial cyclone in Wall 
Street lopped the heads off of the tall pines, 
many of the smaller concerns, as well as the 
larger ones, began with fear and trembling to 
examine their cash boxes, as well as the nature 
of their securities. The storm will urdoubtably 
have a beneficial influence in general ; the atmos- 
phere will be purified; the shock will cause re- 
flection—the forerunner of prudence—and result 
possibly in discovering more defalcations and 
misappropriations of trusts that will increase 
the misery already experienced. It is better so, 
however, than that our whole financial system 
should become honeycombed before a discovery 
was made. 

There are several lessons that may well be 
laid to heart, among them the following: 

First. That it is unreasonable in times of 
cheap money to expect to receive immensely 
disproportionate returns from a legitimate invest- 
ment. 

Second. That it is the bounden duty of all 
who occupy positions either as heads or associ- 
ate heads of firms or institutions to know the 
nature and method of the business that is being 
conducted under the influence of their names or 
reputations. 

Third. Investors: should be careful to invest 
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their funds only where they are certain that all 
the checks and safeguards that can be judiciously 
used.are applied. In most-cases.of misappropri- 
ation of funds, it is found that if a strict account- 
ability had been required by the responsible 
heads, it would have been averted. Depositors 
and investors become lax, and leave the respon- 
sibility with the directors (where it belongs to 
a limited extent), and the directors or trustees 
leave it with the President, and thus it becomes 
everybody’s business to see that the stable door 
is locked. Everybody except the thief is there, 
however, examining the stable, directly it is dis- 
covered that the horse is gone. 

Flood and cyclone are as nothing alongside of 
@ financial panic. We forget that Ohio has 
been devastated by a frightful hurricane, and 
that Pennsylvania has been swept by forest fires 
of appalling magnitude. Monetary troubles are 
always wide-spread. They touch the vitals of 
the community, and awaken the most acute and 
prescient anxiety. But, happily for the country, 
the present derangement does not seem to be 
deep-seated. 

Meanwhile, indifferent to such episodes, the 
good ships Bear, Thetis, and Alert, have sailed 
away on their kindly mission, and we wait anx- 
iously for the news they shall bring us. The trou- 
bles of the Manitobans are not yet at an end ; the 
Province reiterates its demands of the Dominion 
Government. But there is little truth in the 
revolutionary rumors that Mexico has caught 
the infection from Cuba, where internal affairs 
are in a sad tangle. The worst that can be said 
of Mexico, is that it feels the symptoms of a 
financial panic; but there is no reason for be- 
lieving it will follow in the wake of its fili- 
bustered neighbor. Cuban agitators have aimed 
high, and have even dared to stake their hopes 
on the chance of provoking a war between the 
United States and Spain; as our Uncle Sam is 
not given to foreign entanglements, we have no 
fear of being dragged into the difficulty. In South 
America there is noise of a servile insurrectiod 
in Brazil, while Peru has been driven to the 
wall, and in a fit of desperation breaks diplomatic 
relations with foreign countries, and there isa 
prospect of renewed hostilities. 

On the other side of the world, M. de Brazza 
is said to have established a protectorate in the 
name of France over all the principalities on the 
Congo from Brazzaville to the equator; but the 
English are howling at the alleged breach of 
faith in the policy of France, which makes 4 
private speculation out of what was undertaken 
for the benevolent (?) purpose of humanizing the 
free African States. And, if there is to be any 
pre-emption, England wants to be in at the 
death. Germany has poked its finger into the 
pie, and the rumble of discontent resounds evel 
on American shores. Beyond the scene of De 
Brazza's enterprise, the Egyptian tragedy still 
goes. on. Criticism of the poli¢y of the British 


ministry has taken a sharp turn. ‘ Ata‘late day, 


Gordon is to be relieved; but Shendy has fallen, 
Kartoum and Berber are lost, and Osman Digna 
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is no longer content to assume merely the defen- 
sive against the English armies. Our advices 
state that he has threatened to attack Abyssinia 
if the Christians will not become Mussulman 
proselytes. This phase of the affair does not 
strike England pleasantly, and there is a strong 
teeling that Great Britain will have to change its 
policy or retire, It is an open question whether, 
if the English could gain their point in the Sou- 
dan, Europe would suffer them to maintain it. 
France has her hands full trying to induce from 
China a concession to the demands of Mr. Pateno- 
tre, but the Chinese will not submit meekly to 
every exaction, and there is talk of asking Amer- 
ica or Russia to arbitrate in the matter. For the 
latter country to take any part in the difference 
just now, would be rather a dubious policy. 
Russia has her hands full with the Merv, and 
the question of the administration of Turkestan 
is enough to handle. 

Spain has been dragged into the general fer- 
ment, and has fallen once more upon evil days. 
The insurrectionists have taken up the improved 
dynamite policy, and concern for the health of 
the King, who is threatened with consumption, 
wultiplies the trouble incident to a threatened 
revolution at home and the difficulty with Cuba. 
Portugal, meanwhile, has fretted herself into a 
ferment, because she has been snubbed by Amer- 
ica in the matter of the recognition of the flag 
of the African International Association, and is 
all the more wrathy because she don’t know 
what to do about it. Germany has been stirred 
somewhat by the accepted resignation of Prince 
Bismarck from the Presidency of the Prussian 
Cabinet, to which office Herr von Beetlicher has 
been appointed as his suceessor. England has 
been shaken up by an earthquake, by way of 
adding variety to her unpleasant experiences ; 
but beyond this the month has passed quietly 
and prosperously away. 





NECROLOGY. 


At Nautucket, Mass., Charles O’Conor, emi- 
nent lawyer and orator, aged 80 years. 

At Philadelphia, Pa., Prof. Samuel D. Gross, 
distinguished surgeon and physician, aged 79 
years. 

At London, England, M. Demosthene Ollivier, 
French statesman and father of Emile Ollivier, 
the head of the last Napoleonic ministry, aged 
85 years. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The question of organizing an American 
Academy, similar to that of France, is now 
being agitated. 

Justin McCarthy is writing a “History of the 
Four Georges.” 

There are 1,300,000 volumes in the British 
Museum, and they cover 160 miles of shelving. 

Mr. Cross’ biography of George Eliot will 
consist mainly of the correspondence of the 
great novelist. 

Cable, the novelist, is going to England and 
France to give his readings. 

De Maupas, Minister of Police under Napoleon 
Ill, has written an answer to Hugo’s “ History 





of a Crime,” which he calls “‘Memoirs of the 
Second Empire.” The English version of the 
book is from the press of D. Appleton & Co, 

Henry Irving’s “Impressions of America,” 
have been published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., of London, and will be reproduced in 
this country by a Boston firm. 

James Parton is a very steady writer, but 
his hand-writing is homely and unattractive. 

Pasteur’s son-in-law has written a book about 
the eminent scientist, which is called “The 
Biography of a Learned Man by an Ignorant 
One.” 

Augustus M. Swift, the author of the bright 
little book called “Cupid, M. D.,” is dead. 

In justice to Helen Mathers, we desire to say 
that the giving credit of her story, “ Death and 
Diamonds,” to “‘ The Duchess’’ was an error that 
we hasten to rectify, and also to state that The 
Duchess’’ has not been engaged to write a story 
for Godey’s. 

Colonel T W. Higginson has written the book 
on Margaret Fuller in the “Famous Woman 
Series.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish imme- 
diately ‘Reflections in Palestine,” written by 
General Gordon during his recent sojourn in the 
Holy Land. 

Charles Dudley Warner is of medium height, 
has thick hair and a full beard. His features 
are refined, but forcible and full of thought. 

Nora Perry is quite a pretty blonde, with u 
fine figure and the quick mercurial temperament 
of a Frenchwoman. 

It was Frederick Harrison who said that Car- 
lyle “preached the gospel of silence in thirty 
octavo volumes.” 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ludovic Halvey, the composer, is a spare mel- 
ancholy man, pale of complexion and heavily 
bearded. He is grave and taciturn beyond the 
measure of his years (49), and lives quietly in 
the company of his children and books. 

Professor Ritter has published two interesting 
volumes on musical history in America and 
England. 

The music of “Princess Ida” is pretty and 
effective, but lacking in the force that charms. 

American girls outshine all others in the for- 
eign schools of music. 

Beethoven inherited his musical genius from 
his grandfather. He was descended from a 
poor Belgian family. 

A certain German composer at a rehearsal re- 
buked the horns repeatedly for playing too loud. 
After the fourth reminder, the musicians winked 
at each other, and putting their instruments to 
their lips, did not play at all. “Very good. in- 
deed!” said the conductor with an approving 
nod. ‘Now one shade softer, and.you have it.” 

Nilsson’s best character is probably Alea. in 
‘“ Lohengrin.” 

Thalberg’s waltzes are popular melodies in 
Vienna. where the love of dancing amounts al- 
most to a passion. 
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The “armonipiano” is a new musical instru- 
ment that is interesting Milan. 

Anton is the name of a new tenor whose 
voice is said to soar to a dizzy height. 

Joachim Raff left two operas: ‘“ Benedetto 
Marcello”. (lyric) and “Die Eifersuchtigen” 
(comic). He wrote the librettos of both works 
himself, and completed the latter (in four acts), 
only a short time before his death. 

Nilsson is writing her memoirs. 

Sir Michael Costa, the composer of the Oratorio 
“Eli” and the celebrated musical director, is 
dead. Among his other works, were * L'Im- 
magine,” “Il Delitto Punito,” ‘“Maloina,” “Il 
Carcere Iidegonda,” “Malck Adel” and “ Don 
Carlos.” 

The remains of Beethoven and Schubert are 
to be transferred to the Central Cemetery of 
Vienna. 

The revival of Gounod’s first opera “Sappho,” 
largely modified by the composer, has been suc- 
cessful at Paris. 

Verdi shuts himself up for hours at a time in 
his study, sometimes for days, and no one dares 
to disturb him. It is not permitted to any one 
to approach, much less enter this sacred domain, 
without the musician’s express license. 

Liszt's eyes have failed him, but in other re- 
spects he wears his seventy-four years greenly. 

Gounod’s biography of Wagner is almost 
ready for the press. 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 

A competent medical authority of our ac- 
quaintauce has borne to us high testimony, 
from his personal observation, of the excellent 
service which Imperial Granum has rendered in 
cases of Diarrhoea or Inflammation of the Stom- 
ach. We are glad to be able to repeat that here. 
The secret of its action is simply that its value 
arises from nothing more or less than the nutri- 
tive element of selected wheat. All the other 
elements, and that effete matter of the grain 
which occasions so much labor to the stomach 
in digestion, are eliminated. For years the 
chemists of the world have been trying to iso- 
late the nutrition of grain, and have at last 
succeeded in producing this incomparable diet- 
etic preparation and delicious food. In almost 
all diseases of the stomach and bowels, it must 
act like a charm, as it is assimilated at once, the 
system being strengthened, and the strength 
kept up, without the least effort of the diseased 
organs, which, being allowed to rest, the cure is 
only a question of a few days. To many, during 
hot weather, particularly children, this delicious 
tood will be invaluable. The faculty are fast 
becoming acquainted with its virtue, and in 
many parts of the country it has already become 
their chief reliance in treatment of diseases pe- 
culiar to the season. To those of the faculty 
not acquainted with it we commend a trial.— 
New York Catholic Review. 





, Horsrorp’s Acip PHospHaTE 
for nervousness, indigestion, etc. Send to the 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., for 
pamphlet. 


Mailed free. 
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BaLLapgs anv Verses Vain. By Andrew Lang. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. One 
vol., cloth. 165 pp. 

If the poetry of Mr. Lang is not characterized 
by special sweetness or beauty, it has about it a 
strong flavor of originality, or perhaps we should 
say individuality, which is vastly “taking.” He 
seems to have infused into his verse the engag- 
ing charm which we often find about people who 
are in no way extraordinary. Some of his poems 
are serious almost to pretension, but he is hap- 
piest in the spirited rhymes of satirical bent, the 
good-natured poetical lampoons which rail at 
fashionable whims and affectations. His Ballade 
of Aisthetic Adjectives may serve as a fair expon- 


ent of this style: 


“There be ‘subtle’ and 
‘sweet’ that be bad 
ones to beat. 

There are ‘ lives unlovely Ag 
aud ‘souls astray ; 

There is much to be done yet 
with ‘moody’ and 
* meet,’ 

And ‘ ghastly’ and “grimly” 
and ‘gaunt’and ‘grey; 

We should ever be ‘ ‘ihebe. 
some’ but never be 


gay. 
And ‘ splendid’ is suited to 
‘summer’ and ‘ sea ;’ 
‘ Consummate,’ they say, is 
enjoying its day— 
‘Intense’ is the adjective 
dearest to me. 


*“*The Snows and the Rose 
they are ‘windy’ and 
* fleet, 

And ‘frantic’ and ‘faint’ 
are Delight and Dis- 
may 

Yea, ‘ sanguine,’ it seems, as 
the juice of the beet, 

Are ‘the hands of the King’ 
in a general way : 

There be loves that quicken 
and sicken and slay ; 

‘Supreme’ is the song of 
the Bard of the free ; 


But of adjectives all that I 
name in my lay, 
‘Insense’ is the adjective 
to me. 


The matron intense—let us 
sit at her feet, 
And pelt her with lilies as 
long as we may ; 
The maiden intense is not 
always discreet ; 
But the singer a in 
his ‘ singing array, 
Will win all the world with 
his roundelay : 
While ‘ blithe’ birds carol 
from tree to tree, 
And Art unto Nature doth 
simper and say: 
‘Intense’ is the adjective 
dearest to me. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, it is surely as good 
as a play 
To mark how the poets 
and painters agree; 
But of plumage esthetic that 
feathers the jay, 
“ Intense ’’ is the adjective 





dearest to me, 


Among Mr. Lang’s serious poems are many 
translations from old Freach, coupled with sev- 
eral original songs that echo some real poetry— 


only echo it, however: 


“ April, pride of murmuring 
Winds of spring, 
That beneath the winnowed 


air, 
Traps with subtle nets and 
Sweet 
Flora’s feet, 
Flora’s feet, the fleet, the 
fair.”’ 


J = * * * = 





And this: 

“* Ye gardens, cast your leafy 
crown, 

That my Love’s feet may 
tread it down, 

Like lilies on the lilies set ; 

My Love, whose lips are 
softer far 

Than drowsy poppy petals 


are, 
And sweeter than the violet.” 


The binding of the book—a royal blue and 
gold—is one of the prettiest we have yet seen. 
TraFaLGaR.—A Tale by B. Perez Galdés. Trans- 

lated from the Spanish by Clara Bell, New 


York: William I. Gottsberger. 


One vol.; 


cloth, 255 pp.; price, 90 cents. 
Considering the number of really good books 


which represent the contemporaneous literature 
of Spain, it may be viewed in the light of a 
misfortune that we know so little of them. 





Sefior Galdés is one of a popular school, from 
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which we hope to hear more. His novels, 
“Gloria” and ‘“ Marianella” made his reputa- 
tion as a romancer of a pure and delicate type; 
but “Trafalgar” is a different departure. It is 
called a tale, but it-is most of all a vivid por- 
traiture of the great sea-fight where Napoleon 
allied himself with Spain against the English 
Admiral. The fund of facts at the author’s 
command is almost astonishing. The book is 
full of those countless incidental allusions 
which go to make up the verisimilitude of an 
historical romance, but are purchased only by 
an every-day familiarity not only with the 
events but the circumstances of the past. The 
author describes with force and pathos, working 
the reader up to the grand climax of the battle 
and painting most pitifully the misery that fol- 
lowed in its train. Nor is one wearied by the 
long contemplation of protracted agonies. A 
human interest in the account is preserved by 
the interwoven story of two happy lovers whom 
the battle all but renders wretched, and the pa- 
thetic fate of a desolate young orphan, Gabriel, 
who survives to tell the tale. One wearies 
sometimes of the long contemplation of the 
terrible and sublime, but the author has pre- 
pared some divertisements in certain droll char- 
acters and situations of which we catch a 
glimpse even in the midst of the fray—the 
old wooden-legged hero, Marcial, the hen-pecked 
soldier, Don Alfonso, the comical braggart, Don 
José, the passée coquette Dojia Flora, and others. 
There are a few great engagements in the 
world’s history which will stand isolation with- 
out loss of interest, and Trafalgar is one of 
them. Sefor Galdés has not written a new 
novel, but he has produced a strong work that 
will stamp the memories of Spain’s fatal “21st” 
on the minds of all who read it. 

In THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. One vol., cloth, 322 pp.; price, $1.25. 

If one wants a good bit of character sketch- 
ing, here it is. Mr. Craddock’s book is in the 
the happy vein which has been chosen of late 
years to thread the opening articles of our best 
magazines. There is enough pen-painting in it 
to fix the scenery of the location in one’s mind, 
and yet the author has not forgotten that an 
eternity of landscapes that is not enlivened by 
the zest of human nature, is apt to grow monot- 
onous. The prettiest view is enhanced by the 
presence of some sign of life, and the life that 
springs up spontaneously from the native soil 
has @ most piquant charm which only a few 
character artists can catch. Mr. Craddock is 
one of them. The trend of the book is summed 
up in the author’s closing words: “The grace 
of culture is, in its way, a fine thing; but the 
best that art can do—the polish of a gentleman 
—is hardly equal to the best that nature can do 
in her higher moods.” There is a certain rich- 
hess in the humor of it all that proves its veri- 
similitude. Of some things we are apt to say, 
“They are too good to be true;” but the fact is 
that the best things, like Topsy, were never born 
of human intellect—they just grew, and they are 
true because of their exquisite originality. It is 
worth while knowing something about Mr. 
Craddock’s “Cynthy” and “Josiah Sait,” and 





“ Clarsie” and “Jerry Shaw” and “the rest on 

’ero.” 

Frank.in Square Sone Couuection, No. 2. Se- 
lected by J. P. McCaskey, New York: Har- 
pers & Bros. One vol., cloth, 176 pp. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make a 
collection of songs that would meet the require- 
ments of every one, but it is safe to say that the 
series of compact little lyrical folios, now being 
issued from the Franklin Square Printing 
House, comes as near to doing that as any series 
could. The condensed form of these books is 
one of their great attractions. There is one 
song, and sometimes two, to every page, yet the 
type is clear and readable, the music in the best 
shape. The songs in the collection comprise 
many old favorites that were out of print and 
half-forgotten, besides many of the sweetest 
gems of recent composition, and some popular 
bits of opera. The ballad-singer can not fail to 
be pleased with the book. It is unpretending 
and yet it is excellent in its aim and the accom- 
plishment of it. 

Canpy-Makine aT Home. By One Who Has 
Tried It. Boston: F.R.Everston & Co. One 
vol., paper, 66 pp.; price, 50 cents. 

In these days of adulteration, when pure 
candy is hardly to be had at any price, the 
question of home manufacture becomes a serious 
one. But most people’s proficiency does not 
extend beyond the making of molasses taffy and 
caramels, which are apt in time to cloy upon a 
fastidious palate. The secret of producing bon- 
bons, nougat and fruit glacé becomes an envi- 
able one, which it is the province of this little 
pamphlet to reveal. It teaches one how to 
make creams and paste, marshmallows, etc., at 
home, inexpensively and with success. The 
recipes are all explicit and practical, and will be 
found of service at candy-pulling parties where 
novelty and variety are desired. There is a 
great deal of merit in this serviceable little pam- 
phlet, and we take pleasure in recommending it. 

Other books received will be reviewed next 
month. 
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Catarru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffer- 
ing a number of years from that loathsome dis- 
ease, catarrh, after trying every known remedy 
without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 











Vicrorta CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

Six eggs, 

Eight ounces of sugar, 

One ounce of isinglass, 

One glass of Maraschino, 

‘ Raspberry jam. 

Boil the sugar and milk together; whisk the 
yelks of six eggs in a little milk, then stir it in 
the boiling milk, and let boil, stirring all the 
time; when thick enough, take off the fire, 
stand in a pan of cold water, and continue stir- 
ring until nearly cold; then add the isinglass 
dissolved in a little boiling water, whisk the 
whites to a firm snow, and stir gently in the 
custard, add the Maraschino, fill in a high mould, 
and stand it in ice to set. When required for 
table, dip the mould in warm water, and turn 
on to a glass or silver dish. Pour raspberry 
jam around it. 


Apricot Cream Icz. 
Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 

One quart of milk, 

Four eggs, 

Eight ounces of white sugar, 

One drop essence of almond, 

One pot of apricot jam, or one can 

of preserved apricots. 

Boil the milk and sugar together, beat up the 
eggs, pour the boiling milk over them, and stir 
over the fire until boiling; add the cream, apri- 
cots and essence of almond, pour into a freezer 
and freeze as follows: Pack the outside of the 
can well with salt and ice, keep the can con- 
stantly turning until it is frozen, then beat down 
until smooth, pack extra ice and salt around, 
and then leave until it is to be served. 


RaspBerry Cream Ice. 
Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 

One pint of milk, 

One pound of sugar, 

One lemon, 

One pound of raspberries. 
Mash the raspberries, and mix all the ingredi- 
ents together, and strain into a freezer and 
freeze as directed in the foregoing recipe, serve 
upon small giass plates with wafers or sponge 
cake. ; 

Lemon Water Icr. 

Ingredients.—Four pounds of loaf sugar, 

Eight lemons, 

Five pints of water. 
Boil the sugar in three pints of water for five 
minutes, take off the scum as it rises. Rub the 
yellow rind off four lemons on a piece of rough 
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sugar, scrape it off and add it with the juice of 
eight lemons to the syrup, add two pints more 
of water, then strain through muslin into a 
freezing can. Freeze and serve as above. 


RASPBERRY AND CuRRANT SPONGE. 

Ingredients.—One pound of loaf sugar, 

Five eggs, 

One pint of raspberries, 

One pint of currants, 

Two ounces of gelatine, 

Half a pint of water. 
Soak the gelatine in the water, and stir it over 
the fire until perfectly dissolved ; make a syrup 
of the sugar with a very little water, bruise the 
fruit, and let it boil in this syrup until it will 
squeeze through a jelly-bag. Strain through 
the bag into a large bowl. Strain the gelatine 
into another bowl through a sieve. When 
both are cold, mix them. Add the whites only 
of the eggs well beaten. Whisk all well to- 
gether for half an hour, and stand on ice two 
hours before serving. Eat with cream. 


ORANGE FRITTERS. 

Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

One pint of milk, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One quarter of a pound of butter, 

Three eggs, 

Four oranges. 
Remove the skin and white pith from the 
oranges ; divide into small pieces without break- 
ing the skin. Make a batter of the ingredients, 
melting the butter. In each spoonful of batter 
put a piece of orange, and fry a golden brown; 
sift powdered sugar over as soon as taken from 
the pan. 


CHANTILLY CAKES. 

Ingredients.—Eight eggs, 

One pound of powdered sugar, 

Twelve ounces of flour, 

One pint of cream, 

One pot of raspberry jam, 

Two ounces of pistachio nuts, 

A little essence of vanilla. 
Beat the yolks of eggs and twelve ounces of 
sugar to a stiff froth, beat up the whites to @ 
firm snow, then lightly mix them in with the 
yolks, add the flour and a little essence of va- 
nilla, mix all gently together; put a little of 
the batter into small moulds lightly rubbed with 
butter, bake the cakes in a moderate oven. 
When the cakes are cooked, take them out of 
the moulds and let them get cold; with a sharp 
knife cut a small hole in the top of each cake, 
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place in the hole a little raspberry jam ; well 
whisk up the cream, add the sugar and some 
vanilla flavoring, then place a little cream in 
each cake; blanch two ounces of pistachio-nuts 
in boiling water, take off the skins, and then 
chop the nuts finely; sprinkle a little on the 
top of the cream on the cakes. Dish them on 
lace papers on silver or glass dishes ; garnish 
with ferns or pink flowers around the edge. 


Srewep Pears. 


Ingredients.—Twelve large baking pears, 

One lemon, : 

A small stick of cinnamon, 

Twenty whole allspice, 

One pound of sugar te one and a 

half pints of water. 

Cut the pears in half, peel them and remove the 
cores, place close together in a stewing pan, 
add the rind of the lemon cut thin with half its 
juice, cinnamon and allspice. Cover with syrup 
made in the proportion of one pound of sugar, 
to one and a half pints of water. Cover closely 
and stew for six hours in a very slow oven. 


RHUBARB JELLY. 
Ingredients.—Rhubarb, 
White sugar. 

Take some rhubarb, wipe it with a clean wet 
cloth, peel it, and cut it into pieces an inch 
long. To each pound of rhubarb add one pound 
of white sugar. Put it to boil for about ten 
minutes, or until the juice is well drawn. Strain 
it into a preserving kettle; let it boil quickly 
until it clings to the spoon, skim it, and put it 
into jars or tumblers. The quickest way to 
know if it will set is to drop a little on to a plate 
to cool. 


PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 

Ingredients.—Straws<rries, 
Sugar. 

To each quart of strawberries, take one pound 
of sugar, hull the strawberries and strew them 
with the sugar; put in a preserving kettle, and 
boil thirty minutes; put in jars and paper up. 
Canned strawberries are done in the same man- 
ner, only using half a pound of sugar, and boil- 
ing ten minutes, sealing up while hot. 


Currant JELLY. 
Ingrediente.—Currants, 
Sugar. 

Squeeze the juice from the currants, and to each 
pint of juice allow one pound of granulated 
sugar. Put the juice upon the fire in a preserv- 
ing kettle and let it boil ten minutes, remove 
from the fire, and skim it carefully, then stir im 
the sugar, which had been weighed before the 
juice was boiled, and pour into jelly glasses. 
The jelly is not boiled after the sugar has been 
stirred in, which is done off the fire. 





CHERRY JAM. 


Ingredients.—Four pounds of cherries, 

Two pounds of sugar, 

Qne quart of currants. 
Stone the cherries, and put into a preserving 
kettle with the juice from the currants. Boil 
the whole together rather fast, until it stiffens, 
and then vut it into pots for use. 


GooseBERRY Jaq. 
Ingredients.—Six pounds ripe gooseberries, 
Four pounds of sugar. 

Stalk and crop the gooseberries, put into a pre- 
serving kettle and stir and bruise them to bring 
out the juice. Let them boil ten minutes, then 
add the sugar, let it boil two hours, keeping it 
stirred to prevent its burning. When it thick- 
ens, and will jelly upon a plate, it is done 
enough. Put it into glasses and allow it to re- 
main a day before it is covered. 


Cuicken Dezssep wita TOMATOES. 

Ingredients. —One pair of chickens, 

One pint of boiling water, 

One onion, 

Parsley, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

One tablespoonful of flour, 

Four large tomatoes. 
Cut the chickens into joints, season them, fry 
them a light brown in butter, put them into a 
dish, then pour into the pan in which they were 
fried one pint of boiling water, onion and pars- 
ley chopped fine, the tomatoes a little stewed, 
and butter rolled in flour ; let them stew fifteen 
minutes, and pour upon the fried chickens and 
serve. 

Tomato OMELETTE. 

Ingredients.—Six large ripe tomatoes, 

Two ounces of bread crumbs, 

Four eggs, 

Four tablespoonfuls of milk, 

Salt and pepper to taste. 
Scald the tomatoes; pare them, remove the ends 
and seeds. Stew them until tender, then mash 
them, and rub through a sieve; add the bread 
crumbs, eggs well beaten, milk and seasoning. 
Mix all thoroughly, and bake in a moderately 
hot oven. Serve with fine herb sauce. 


Fine Hers Sauce. 


Ingredients. —Twelve mushrooms, 

Four small onions, 

A little parsley, 

A spoonful of flour, 

A lemon, 

Pepper and salt, 

Nutmeg, 

A piece of butter. 
Stir all well together, and boil for a few minutes, 
adding a small lump of white sugar just before 


serving. 
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A PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This design represents a pair of cheap, but Hobbs’ Architecture, consisting of 123 designs 
commodious residences, built of frame, with | of Residences, mailed to any address on receipt of 
shingled roof. .The inside of natural wood fin- | $3.50; also a new edition of our catalogue, con- 
ish and well supplied with closets and other taining 24 designs and plans of cheap cottages, 
conveniences; cellar in basement. The cost of | post free, 50 cts. 
this house will be from $3200 to $4000 the pair, 
according to interior finish. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Departmtat. 
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“PALKA.” Music by F. CHASSAIGNE. 
Andante agitato. mf 
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No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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